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This first issue of a British Edition of VENTURE Science 
Fiction offers, we think, a pretty fair example of the kind of 
stories future issues will contain. And we believe there is room 
in the field for such a magazine. 

Science Fiction offers to the story-teller a diversity of subject 
matter and an imaginativ'e scope not equalled in manyother fields 
of literature. And the types of science fiction are rich and varied, 
ranging from comic-strip simplicity up through H. G. VC’ells — 
Huxley — Orwell inspiration and profundity. 

With the solidly established quality reputation of Fantasy & 
Science Fiction, we are now presenting a British Edition of its 
sister-magazine VENTURE, in the belief that it will rapidly 
gain as strong a following for its similar — yet intriguingly 
different — approach to the subject. . . . 

The type of story to appear in this Latest Atlas Reprint * 
will be in a similar vein to those of F & SF, but many will 
carry a stronger plot-line and be of a slightly more adventurous 
nature. The original American edition of VENTURE was an 
exciting, often sensational, magazine and this new British 
Edition hopes to capture an amalgam of this quality and the 
reserve and sheer professionalism of F & SF. 

Happy Reading ! 

I 

* Atlas Reprints: AnalogiERE); The Sfint Magazine; Ellery Queen etc. 
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JannKes White.. . 


Who is it that mutilates 
dolls, spits on stairs, steals 
tools from sealed cases and 
slowly fills with a sense of 
peril a large department store? 

COUNTER 

SECURITY 


'THE object lying on Mr. Steele’s desk was the remains of a large, black 
-*■ plastic doll, Tully saw as he took the chair which the Store Manager 
indicated to him. The doll had lost a leg and both arms, one eye socket was 
empty and the nose had been pulled out of shape. There were also patches 
of hair missing from the scalp, and a narrow band of spotted material — the 
collar of the doU’s dress, no doubt — still encircled its neck. Altogether it was 
an intriguing and rather pitiable object, Tully thought, but hardly the sort 
of thing to cause the Store Manager to send for the night security man as 
soon as he came on duty. 

Tully was about to voice his curiosity when Steele’s receptionist announced 
Tyson of Hardware and Dodds, the Toy buyer. The SM waited until they had 
stopped moving in their clwirs, then cleared his throat and began to speak. 

“In the ordinary way, Mr. Tully,’’ he said in his soft, unhurried voice, 
“all cases of malicious damage to stock by members of the staff are dealt 
with by the departmental Buyer or fldor supervisor and are not usually the 
concern of the night security people. Neither, I might add, are they the 
direct concern of the Store Manager, since I have slightly more important 
matters to occupy me.” 
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His tone became gently sarcastic and he looked pointedly at the Toy 
buyer who looked at the carpet. 

. . However," he went on, “this seems to be an unusual case, in that 
neither Mr. Dodds or the supervisor on that floor have been able to do any- 
thing beyond establishing the fact that these occurrences do not take place 
during shop hours. Meanwhile the Toy department is being terrorised by an 
epidemic of armless dolls — ” 

“That sounds like an exaggeration,” Dodds broke in quickly, strong 
emotion doubling the volume of his naturally loud voice, “but believe me it 
isn't! My staff are all girls, some of them coloured, and this sort of thing . . .” 

The SM silenced Dodds with a coldly disapproving look. Mr. Steele 
detested all unnecessary noises. He liked to think of his Store as an efficient, 
smoothly-running machine and he was fond of reminding people that any 
part of it which operated loudly rendered its efficiency suspect. 

“The retail value of the dolls is of no importance,” Steele resumed. “What 
concerns us is the way in which the culprit can do such damage without being 
caught. That and the bad effect it is having on the Toy department staff. On 
the surface it looks like a practical joke, but — ” 

“A jokeV' Dodds burst out. “I tell you my girls are terrified! At first they 
treated it as a Joke, but then they kept finding them nearly every morning and 
the rumour started that there was a psychopath loose in the Store . . .!” 

“Very well, Mr. Dodds,” said the Store Manager irritably. “You tell it.” 

“. . . Just look at the facts'.” the Toy buyer rushed on, plainly too excited 
to notice the danger signals flying on the other side of the desk. “During the 
past two weeks nine dolls in all have been mutilated like this. Nine black 
dolts. All had a leg and both arms pulled off, the hair twisted or pulled out, 
the faces disfigured and their dresses torn off. One or two such incidents 
might be attributed to simple malicious damage, but nine of them in two 
weeks points to something much more sinister . . .” 

Tulty found himself looking at the doll, which no longer seemed such an 
innocent object, and thinking about the implications of the word mutilate as 
opposed to damage. 

“. . . Tm not saying the rumour is true,” Dodds went on, “but the facts 
support it. They point towards a perverted mind, a mind with some dreadful 
obsession about Negro dolls. I mean Negro girls . . .” 

Dodds stopped for breath and the Store Manager rejoined the conversa- 
tion. He said, “Despite what you have just heard, Mr. Tully, we are not 
faced with a general walkout. But the rumour is causing trouble and I want 
it killed. The quickest way to do that will be to find out who is pulling these 
dolls apart, and that is where you come in . . .” 

It had already been established that whatever it was that happened was 
occurring outside of normal shop hours, Steele told him. The dolls were 
always found by staff arriving in the mornings, usually by the Cleaners, 
who were always first in. Either the culprit was someone, not necessarily a 
member of the staff, who was hiding in the store at night, or the Store was 
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being broken into from the street. It was suggested that Mr. Tully keep a 
closer watch on the entrances to the Toy department . . . 

At that point Tully felt like reminding him that the Store was reputed to 
be burglar-proof from the ground up, that the Toy department occupied 
the basement and that to gain access to it from the street would call for a 
fair-sized mining operation. He did not say anything, however, because the 
Store Manager knew these things as well as he did. And he noticed that the 
other had made no reference to his failure to notice anything peculiar going 
on during the past two weeks, when dolls must have been having their arms 
puUed off nearly every night. But now that the matter had b^n brought 
officially to his attention he knew that Steele would have plenty to say if he 
did not put a stop to it. 

“. . . TTiis is an odd business whose solution may require a certain amount 
of imagination,” the SM said, his eyes flicking briefly towards the inch or 
so of magazine showing in Tully’s jacket pocket, “but then I see that that 
is something with which you are well supplied. Have you any questions?” 

Before Tully could reply, Dodds broke in again. “Sir, you didn't mention 
the—” 

That was as far as he got. Furiously, but still quietly, Steele said, “Mr. 
Dodds, there are some misdemeanors committed in this store which I, or 
Mr. Tully here, are not obliged to investigate personally, and complaints of 
people spitting on the back staircase is one of them . . .!” 

More to take the heat off the loud-voiced but kindly Dodds than from 
any strong curiosity over the matter, Tully nodded towards the Hardware 
buyer and said, “What is Mr. Tyson’s coimection with this?” 

“Eh? Oh, very slight,” said Steele, regaining his composure with a visible 
effort. “He is having trouble with shortages. Some power-tools, and a 
motorised lawnmower, missing from packing cases which have the manu- 
facturer’s seals unbroken. There is some kind of hanky panky going on, but 
pilfering at this end is not suspected so it is not a matter for you. He may 
also have come to lend moral support to Mr. Dodds, who is going to need 
it . . .” 

He stood up suddenly, smiled and said, “Thank you, Mr. Tully.” Then 
he began quietly to draw Dodds’ attention to the Toy department’s trading 
figures for the preceding week in comparison to the same week last year. 
Tliis was a matter which Mr. Steele was obliged to investigate in person, 
and as Tully closed the office door softly behind him the inquisition was 
just beginning to warm up. 

Tully walked slowly out onto the sales floor, trying to make his mind 
think in a positive and constructive manner and not succeeding at all. 
Aroxmd him stretched the polished, square ocean of the Hardware depart- 
ment with its bright display islands, of Do-It-Yourself, electrical goods, 
refrigerators, et al. There were only a few customers about, it being only 
half an hour to closing time, and he decided to have a chat with the people 
in the Hardware stoctooom. Steele had told him that the shortages did not 
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concern him, but Tully disliked having his mind made up for him even 
when he knew that the other party was right. 

A few minutes later he was getting all the details from Carswell, Tyson’s 
assistant. Carswell was an extremely conscientious type who expected every- 
body else to be the same, and the fact that everybcidy else wasn't had had a 
bad effect on his disposition over the years. 

“Either the packers were drunk or the maker is trying to pull a fast one,” 
Carswell said hotly. Then tolerantly, for him, he went on, “There might be 
an excuse for three power-drills being missing from a case which was sup- 
posed to contain twenty — an error in packing, no doubt, because the maker’s 
seals on the cases were unbroken. But when we told them about it they 
insisted that there was no error, that they had packed twenty power-drills 
and if their seals were intact then we had received and in due course would 
be billed for twenty power-drills. And the trouble is, we’ve been holding 
them in storage unopened for a couple of weeks, which weakens our case 
considerably . . .” 

Except where they had been severed by Carswell’s wire-cutters the thin 
metal bands sealing the cases were in one piece, smooth and shining apart 
from a few tiny discolored sections which looked as if they were beginning 
to rust. The packing inside had fallen to the bottom of the case, but there 
was a suggestion of shaping to it as if the case had contained something 
which had been taken out rather than that the packing had merely been 
pushed into an empty case. For several minutes Tully poked around in it 
without quite knowing why, and lifted a handful up to his nose. It smelled 
of dust and dry straw and, vaguely, of peppermint, he thought, before he 
nearly blew over the case with the grandaddy of all sneezes. 

Tully left Hardware and took the elevator to the ground floor, intending 
to ask some questions in the Toy department while its Buyer was still engaged 
with the Store Manager — he felt that he would get a more valuable reaction 
if he talked to the staff without Dodds shouting everybody down. But at 
the top of the basement stairs he changed his mind. There was another 
possibility which he should try to eliminate first. 

When he reached the Nurse’s Office a few minutes later he coughed 
gently in the manner of one intent on signalling one’s presence rather than 
displaying symptoms of a respiratory malfunction. Through the frosted 
glass door which separated the tiny waiting room from the dispensary proper 
he saw a white shadow approach and resolve itself into the Nurse as the 
door was opened. 

She looked down at him, the soft brown eyes in her rather severe face 
scanning him automatically for signs of physical injury or distress, then she 
said quietly, “Good Afternoon, Mr. Tully. Is something troubling you?” 

“Well . . . yes,” said Tully, standing up. He outlined what was troubling 
him, the Store Manager and a lot of other people, then ended awkwardly, 
“. . . Maybe I shouldn’t ask this sort of question. I mean, what you find 
out or even guess at might be privileged information — I’m not sure what 
your position is in cases like this. But I was wondering if — ” 
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“If,” the Nurse broke in firmly, “there was anyone who came to see me 
who was as mentally disturbed as you and this rumour you mention suggests, 
I might or might not divulge his name. That would depend on the circum- 
stances. I would, however, declare him unfit for work and immediately 
send him to his doctor, who would take over from there. I would not 
allow him to run around loose. Does that answer your question, Mr. 
Tully?” 

“Thank you. Nurse,” said Tully, and left. 

The possibility of a Negro-hating psychopath among the staff was not 
completely eliminated, he thought as he resumed his journey to the Toy 
department; all the talk with Nurse had proved was that the psychopath, 
if there was one, had not revealed himself to her. 

On his way down the basement stairs Tully was caught by a stampeding 
mass of chattering femininity on their way up. It was quitting time, which 
meant that he wouldn’t be able to ask the Toy girls any questions today. 
His only possible source of information seemed to be Miss Barr, Dodd’s 
assistant, who was still standing by the model railway display putting on 
her outdoor face. 

But he learned very little from his talk with her. According to Miss Barr 
every doU had been found in the same condition — missing both arms, one 
leg, one eye, the nose pulled out of shape, hair disarranged and clothing, if 
the doll had been wearing any, ripped off. The only minor variation was 
that sometimes it was the right and sometimes the left eye that had been 
poked out, just as it could be the right or left leg that was missing. When 
she began to grow agitated and started repeating herself, a condition highly 
unusual in the competent and level-headed Miss Barr, Tully made gentle 
reassuring noises, helped her on with her coat and said goodnight. 

When Tully was alone in the department he closed, bolted and locked the 
door at the top of the stairs, then he went on the prowl. His eyes missed 
nothing and he kept his lips pressed together so that he breathed in a long 
series of sniffs. This was routine, because his job required keen eyes and a 
very sensitive nose. 

Few people realised that the Store, equipped as it was with the latest 
security devices and well covered by police patrols, was in no danger of 
being robbed, that the greatest and only danger was from fire. There was a 
sprinkler system install^, of course, which could be made so sensitive that 
a whole department could be instantly flooded — and its stock ruined, inci- 
dently — if someone switched on an electric fire. Or it could be made less 
sensitive so that a fire could gain an unbreakable hold which the spray from 
the ceiling would be unable to check. For despite its imposing facade the 
Store was one of the oldest buildings in the city, and much of its stock was 
even more inflammable than its structure. 

So the primary job of the night security man was to guard against fire 
and the causes of fire. Every stockroom, locker room and cubby-hole — the 
only exceptions were the washrooms — had its No Smoking notices. But 
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despite the eagle eyes of the Buyers and Floor Supervisors, the staff con- 
tinued to sneak off for a smoke in all those places at every opportunity. 
Tully did not mind them smoking; the trouble arose when they were inter- 
rupted at it and were forced to hide the evidence quickly. They hid it in 
some very odd places, and the evidence smouldered sohietimes for hours 
before Tully’s nose led him to it and he rendered it safe. 

On this occasion he was not simply looking for smouldering cigarette 
ends. He intended sealing the basement from outside and before he did so 
he had to be sure that there was nobody hiding in it. He looked behind and 
under every counter and display stand and with his Master opened every 
locker in the Toy staff room, and finally he was satisfied that the department 
was empty. He spent ten minutes then at the model railway display, taking 
the 4-6-2 tank loco around the layout and performing a few simple shunting 
operations, then he killed all the lights and headed for the Dugout. 

The total floor area of the basement was only a fraction of that of the 
ground floor, it being merely two cellars joined by a narrow corridor. A 
floor plan of the basement resembled a dumb-bell with square weights, the 
square representing the Toy department being twice the size of the one 
enclosing the Dugout. In the middle of the corridor was a heavy swing 
door which was kept permanently dogged open. There were two lights in 
the corridor which he switched off as he passed them. 

The Dugout was a large untidy room which served as the supply base and 
— unofficially — rest room for the cleaning staff. Drawn up in the centre of 
the room like some alien armoured division were the rubber-wheeled bogies 
which carried the electric polishers and vacuum cleaners, and ranged around 
the walls were storage cupboards filled with floor polish, liquid soap and an 
incredible quantity of rags, most of which were oily. Of all the places in the 
Store, this was the one in which a fire would be most likely to start. Tully 
searched and sniffed meticulously, as he did every night in this potential 
danger spot, but without finding either a hiding place or a trace of tobacco 
smoke. He gave a last look around, then mounted the ramp which replaced 
a stairway at this end to facilitate movement of the wheeled cleaners. He 
switched off the lights, then closed, locked and bolted the door from the 
outside. 

An odd thing happened while he was locking the door. One of the keys 
in his bunch, the thin, lightweight Master for the Wages Office lockers, 
flipped up suddenly and stuck to the bar. A few minutes testing showed 
him that the bolt and surrounding casing of the Dugout door was strongly 
magnetised. 

If Tully had been asked to write down his thoughts just then he would 
have put down a row of question marks. He thought of checking to see if 
there was an electrician working late and asking him how and why the lock 
should have become magnetic, then decided that before doing anything else 
he should complete the sealing off of the basement. 

Still keeping his eye on the two entrances to the basement he paid a quick 
visit to the Haberdashery counter and a cigarette and confectionery kiosk 
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which were on the same floor. At Haberdashery he took a spool of black 
thread, leaving a chit with his signature on it stating that the goods were 
being used in the Store's business, and at the confectionery counter he 
opened a large packet of chewing gum. He thought of paying for this at 
first, but then reminded himself that he didn’t like gum and he was chewing 
it solely in the line of duty. He left a chit for that, too, knowing full well 
that the people in accounting would have some very sarcastic things to say 
about it tomorrow. Tully grinned to himself and, chewing furiously, headed 
for the nearest basement door. 

Fifteen minutes later the entrance to the Toy end of the basement was 
bolted both inside and out and had a length of black thread stretched across 
it approximately six inches from the floor level. The Dugout door had been 
similarly treated except that it was bolted and locked only from outside. 
He had also rigged threads at one-floor intervals on the staff stairway. The 
thread in each case was held by gum so that it would pull away rather than 
break, because there was a chance that his man might hear or feel a thread 
break and so have warning of the trap. Tully was assuming that any surrep- 
titious movements which took place would be via the staff stairs, because 
the Store’s main stairway, which wound around the central well and ele- 
vators, was kept brightly illuminated all through the night. It was also in 
sight of Tully’s night station at the Book counter as well as being in full 
view of anyone passing the main entrance in the street. 

As well, the staff stairway would be in total darkness while the main one 
would be lighted, so there was no reason for the men working late to break 
his threads. No innocent reason, that was. 

With the feeling that he had taken all the precautions it was possible to 
take at that time, Tully began the first and most important of his six nightly 
rounds. Except for the well and the centre of light and activity where some 
display staff and carpenters were working on the Fashion Theatre, the Store 
was in darkness. The Floor Supervisor on Lock-up, whose job was also to 
keep tabs on the people working late, had already checked all doors and 
windows and killed the lights. Tully’s first nightly duty was to make sure he 
had done these things properly, which he always had — floor supervisors 
were just as security minded as Tully himself, and none of them wanted to 
be caught out by the night man. It was a point of honour with them. Tully 
laughed wryly to himself as he paced the darkened sales floor, thinking that 
the competition which was fostered between departments — so fierce at times 
that it put an unfair strain on the word friendly — touched even the night 
watchman. 

Gravely, Tully begged his own pardon; he meant the Night Security 
Officer ... 

All around him the Store began .settling down for the night. The light 
and heating fixtures made soft pinging noises as they cooled, or creaked 
eerily just above the threshold of audibility. The woodwork ticked and 
sighed and the floor, relieved of the day-long pressure of thousands of pairs 
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of feet, stretched minutely and moved itself into a more comfortable posi- 
tion. The sounds it made varied from those of a herd of running mice to the 
noise of distant gunfire. Later the Store would come to rest, but during his 
first few patrols the sound effects could be quite startling. 

Some people would have been bothered by these sounds. They would 
have let their imaginations loose among the eerie creakings and tinklings 
and scufflings and peopled the darkness with formless horrors. Not that 
Tully didn’t have a good imagination. To the contrary, but he prided him- 
self in that his imagination was properly under control. He had no time for 
gothic horrors or brooding menaces or fantasy of any kind. Tully liked his 
science fiction straight. 

So he patrolled up and down behind the shadowy counters, ignoring the 
noises off and with most of his attention concentrated in his nose, thinking 
the sort of thoughts he always thought around this time of night. He thought 
about his job, which was easy and, because few people would work the 
hours he worked, very well paid. Then he would think about the day job 
at the counter which was not so well paid and which he had held for so 
many years without getting any farther up the ladder. He had been good at 
his job, but then so had about two thousand others in the store, and he 
must have lacked that extra bit of push which would have led to promotion. 
Finally he would think about himself. 

He was an intelligent, well-read — he by no means restricted himself to 
science fiction although he preferred it — and essentially lazy person. His 
few close friends credited him with high intelligence by inference and did 
not, because they were his friends, mention laziness at all. But others came 
straight out and asked him if he was so intelligent why didn’t he have a 
better job? Tully had asked himself the same question often without finding 
a satisfactory answer. Apparently there were no jobs which demanded a 
calm, easy-going disposition allied with detailed, but not specialist, know- 
ledge on such widely-varied subjects as Stellar Evolution, the history of the 
Roman Empire, the latest work being done on the psychology of worms 
and similar unrelated items. At the moment his job gave him plenty of time 
to read and think, and gave him security while he was doing these things, 
so he had no real cause for complaint. Tully now knew that he had not 
been happy in his job at the counter. The pay had been lower even though 
the chance of promotion had been much higher. But basically all he had 
had was a chance, and Tully’s reading had included data on the Laws of 
Chance, so after due consideration he had gone after the job which was a 
fairly well paid dead end — he had chosen Security. 

Pun unintentional, he thought wryly. 

His watch said eight-thirty and he was just finishing the third floor, 
walking from the brightly-lit well towards the staff stairway. Around the 
well everything stood out bright and sharp and clear, but as he moved 
away from it objects began to throw long shadows, which eventually grew 
so hazy that the objects themselves became shadows. The vast, unlighted 
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portion of the shop seemed to have become unreal, as if God had switched 
it off because nobody was using it. This was a very fanciful line of thought 
for Tully, but he sometimes indulged in such thinking when he wanted to 
mentally change the subject. 

He did not like to think that he was a highly intelligent, well-read failure . . . 

On the way to the fourth floor he checked his thread and found it 
unbroken. The sight of the thin black thread turned dusty white by the 
narrow beam of his torch sent the odd business of the dolls rushing back 
into his mind, and immediately his dark mood lifted. He had been given a 
problem which he did not think any ordinary night-watchman could solve. 
Mr. Steele had suggested as much, although there was the possibility that 
the Store Manager had simply been making a crack about his taste in litera- 
ture. This doll business was a challenge and Tully felt that if he met it suc- 
cessfully he might be able to stop thinking of himself as a complete failure. 

Tully spent longer than usual on the Fourth, particularly in Mr. Steele’s 
office. His reason for that was that he wanted to have a closer look at the 
mutilated doU. He found it in Mr. Steele’s waste-basket, rescued it and 
placed it on Mr. Steele’s blotter. Then he switched on Mr. Steele’s desk- 
lamp and with a slight qualm of something he couldn’t put a name to he 
sat down in Mr. Steele’s chair. 

His second examination of the doll told him nothing new, at first. It was 
still just a one-eyed, one-legged, armless black doll with a lot of its hair 
missing. But then he noticed that the hair might have been pulled out acci- 
dentally, that it had not simply been yanked out but rather that somebody 
had been trying to twist it into all-over pig-tails. Tully grunted; it seemed 
a useless bit of information. Almost automatically he lifted the doll and 
smelt its hair. 

And got a faint, almost indetectable odour of something which could 
have been peppermint. 

Suddenly impatient with himself Tully threw the doll back into the waste- 
basket. He was imagining things, either that or his nose was suffering from 
persistence of smell. It was stupid to suppose that his dolls and Tyson’s 
missing lawnmower had any connection . . . 

On the fifth floor, which housed the store’s administrative offices, and on 
the roof above it there were no smouldering cigarette ends or signs of any- 
one skulking in the elevator housings. By the time he had finished the roof 
check it was nine-twenty, so he hurried down to the Time Office to make 
coffee for his first supper and watch the overtime men clocking out. 

Ten minutes later he was standing at the only unlocked exit from the 
store, with the floor supervisor in charge of Lock-up and Overtime, watching 
the late workers troop put. Tully did not know what exactly he was looking 
for, but he did know that nobody jeft the place chewing peppermints or 
with a lawnmower under their coat. He chatted for a few minutes with the 
supervisor, offered him a cup of coffee which was accepted, then let him out. 

By nine-forty-five Tully was alone inside a tightly sealed department store. 
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After his coffee and sandwiches he did his second round, then set up a 
folding chair in the Book department. He sat down, drew the magazine 
which had arrived that morning out of his pocket and prepared to face the 
night. He was supposed to make his rounds at random intervals, the theory 
being that nobody would know where he was going to be at any given time. 
It being next to impossible to devise completely random intervals, Tully 
mixed business with pleasure by reading his magazine for the night and 
patrolling between stories. Sometimes he read the short stories first, some- 
times last, just to make it more difficult for any hypothetical observer who 
might be trying to beat his system . . . 

He began his third round at eleven-fifty-eight, thinking that there were 
some people who could handle psi — Bester, Sturgeon and a few others — 
and some who most definitely could not. When they tried, their stories read 
like fantasy; instead of natural laws and controlled experiments there was 
chaos and a sort of aseptic withcraft. Still seething quietly, Tully finished 
his round and read another story. He had his second supper, it being close 
to one-thirty, then made his fourth patrol. 

All the threads were intact, he saw nothing unusual, not a thing was 
stirring, not even a . . . But then, he reminded himself, the Store did not 
have mice. 

It was during his third story that Tully heard something — something 
unusual, that was. The floors and lighting fixtures still ticked and creaked at 
intervals, but this sounded exactly like a bolt being drawn. As he strained 
his ears to listen it was followed by the sounds of a door being opened and 
closed quietly and a muffled slapping sound. It seemed to be coming from 
the Dugout entrance. 

Tully put down his magazine, sheer habit making him mark his place 
with a used bus ticket, and moved from behind the counter. He glanced 
quickly at the department telephone, which at night was connected to an 
outside line in case he suddenly needed to call the Police or the Fire Depart- 
ment, then shook his head — he didn’t need help, at least, not yet. With his 
torch in one hand and his shoes in the other he sprinted silently towards the 
Dugout entrance, pausing only long enough to check that the Toy door 
was still bolted and its thread unbroken. 

The other door had been opened and the thread pulled from its anchoring 
gum. For a moment Tully dithered between entering the Dugout and check- 
ing where the person who had entered it had come from, then he made up 
his mind and ran up the stairs. 

The threads were dislodged from the first to the fourth floors, but not 
the fifth. Whoever it was must have been hiding on the fourth floor, although 
Tully didn’t see how anyone could have remained hidden after the going 
over he had given the place. On the way downstairs again his light picked 
out a small, damp patch on one of the stairs, as if someone had spat and 
scuffed over it with their shoe. He paused, sniffing. There was a distinct 
smell of peppermint. 
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So Steele had been wrong, Tully thought wildly; the dolls and Tyson’s 
missing lawnmower and now even the spitting on the staff stairway were all 
part of the same problem. He hurried down the stairs with the pieces of 
what he thought had been three separate puzzles whirling around in his 
mind, trying to form a picture of the person who was responsible for the 
disappearance of various tools and one large, motorised lawnmower, who 
mutilated black dolls, who was fond of eating peppermints and who spat. 

It was as well that in a few minutes he would be meeting this person 
face to face, Tully thought grimly; otherwise he thought that he would 
have died out of sheer curiosity . . . 

Still in his stockinged feet, Tully opened the Dugout door. Fanning the 
beam of his torch he painted the room with fast zigzags of light. It was 
empty. But there was a narrow, vertical band of light coming from the 
corridor leading to the Toys. It took him a couple of seconds to realise that 
someone had partly closed the door half-way along the connecting corridor, 
the door which had been dogged open for so long that Tully had almost 
forgotten it had hinges. He moved forward carefully, keeping the door 
between the source of light and himself, until he was just behind it. Then he 
looked into the Toy department. 

There were enough lights switched on to show him the scene in detail. 
The mouth of the corridor framed the corner of a counter, a large square 
of floor, and something on the floor that was five feet long and black and 
slug-like. The slug-like something was curled around a large black doll, 
pulling one of its arms off . . . 

Tully staggered back against the wall, instinctively seeking a prop for his 
shaking body while he tried to steady his whirling mind. 

The wall wasn’t there. 

TuUy opened his mouth to scream, and grunted instead as his shoulder 
hit a hard, sloping surface and he began to roll. The roll lasted only for a 
few yards before he crashed into an irregular metal object which knocked 
the breath out of him. His shoes and torch thudded gently against his body, 
and when he could breathe again he groped for the flash and switched it on. 

He was lying close to the bottom of a hollow sphere twenty-five feet in 
diameter which had been cut out of the Store’s foundation material. He 
could see where the concrete, masonry and even the steel reinforcing had 
been sheered off along a perfect, spherical plane, and where the loose earth 
and clay was kept from falling into it by a thin film of hard, transparent 
material. The only break in the sphere was the opening which Tully had 
fallen through. 

A smaller spherical object rested at the bottom of the hollow, surrounded 
thickly by metal objects, some of which he recognised as having once been 
powered hand-tools. There was also' a six-foot circle of brickwork which 
was obviously the plug for the entrance, and the motorised lawnmower 
which he had collided with on the way in. All the tools had been . . . changed 
... in ways that would have given their designers nightmares, and what had 
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been done to the lawnmower verged on the obscene. The smell of pepper- 
mint was overpowering. Tully climbed to his feet and, carefully, began to 
explore. 

The beam of his flash bobbed and vibrated along the hull of the small, 
spherical ship with its not quite transparent shell and alien internal plumbing. 
It jerked because his hands were shaking, because his whole body was 
shaking. He had the shakes because part of him was afraid, the part which 
was thinking like a store night-watchman, but mostly he was shaking with 
sheer excitement as his mind stretched and his imagination soared to accept 
the reality of what was before him. 

An alien ship, probably force-landed and needing repairs, skilfully con- 
cealed while the repairs were being carried out. The evidence lay all around 
him — tools, human tools, modified and used to make other tools which 
made other tools which might be capable of making the repairs. It was a 
unique situation, probably the first time such a thing had happened on 
Earth, but at the same time it was one that was very familiar to Tully. 

Many times he had discussed just this situation with those few friends 
who shared his taste in literature. What would you do, the question usually 
went, if an alien spaceship landed in your back yard? Would you try to talk, 
would you run, or would you call out the militia? The answer which Tully 
and his friends preferred had invariably been the first one — you would try 
to talk, try to work out a method of communication. Then if the visitor 
needed help, or was trying to help you, you would be able to discover which. 
Of course, there might be a third alternative — it might be hostile, completely 
inimical . . . 

Neither Tully nor his friends liked that third alternative. For one thing 
they had come up against that situation far too often in stories and they 
thought it corny. Another reason, a much more subtle and complex one, 
was their feeling that the Universe was such a big place that it was ridiculous 
to think of anyone coveting one tiny mote in it to such an extent that they 
would contemplate war to get it, together with a strong, philosophically 
based belief that anyone who was advanced enough to cross interstellar 
space must be highly civilised as well. If there was any hostility, any apparent 
hostility, it would come about through misunderstanding. 

Tully would have to see to it that he managed his First Contact without 
misunderstandings . . . 

He shivered again with sheer excitement and swept his torch around the 
hideout which the alien had built in the middle of the Store’s foundations. 
It had been using and modifying Earth-type tools for its repairs, that seemed 
obvious. But there were other questions to which Tully itched to have the 
answers. How had the alien been able to materialise inside the solid founda- 
tions and create this place? And how was it able to pick out a place where 
tools were readily available? Had it detected them, or did it already know 
they were there? Had the ship been travelling, not through interstellar space 
but through Time . . .? The answers, he knew, could come only from the 
alien. 
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Abruptly Tully came to a decision. He tied his shoes together by their 
laces, hung them around his neck and with the torch sticking out of his 
mouth like a metal trunk, scrambled up to the opening. At the lip of the 
hole he paused, sniffed, then hurried quietly along the corridor and out 
into the Store. He replaced the thread across the door so that he would 
know if the alien left the basement while he was making his preparations. 

Much of the equipment he needed was already in the basement in the 
shape of children’s blackboards and chalks. And a measure of contact had 
already been made in that he knew what the alien looked like and, by virtue 
of its detection gear, the alien was used to the sight of Tully’s species. At 
the same time he would have to render his general aspect less frightening to 
the alien. One, the most important, method would be not to carry a weapon 
or anything which might be mistaken for such. Then there was another, 
more positive method . . . 

Grinning suddenly, Tully headed for the confectionery counter. There he 
uncapped the big glass jar that was labelled “Extra Strong Peppermints” 
and began stuffing his mouth and pockets with the hard, white sweets. The 
way Tully saw it the alien's body odour smelled of peppermint, or of some- 
thing very like peppermint. The smell was not unpleasant to Tully, but the 
human body smell might be quite distressing to the alien, and if he tried to 
conceal it with the nearest equivalent he could manage to the alien's own 
smell, that should further reassure it of his friendly intentions. 

Completely disregarding the bad effects to his teeth, Tully began to crunch 
and chew. Within minutes his tongue, mouth and throat were practically 
paralysed by the hot-cold burn of the peppermints and his breath was stinking 
up the whole department. Tully popped in a few replacements and hurried 
back to the Dugout. 

He paused on the way to look again at the phone in the Book department, 
wondering if he should call somebody. Not the Police or the Fire Depart- 
ment. Definitely not Mr. Steele, at least, not yet. One of his friends maybe, 
except that even then what he had to say might not sound believable at 
three o’clock in the morning. He wasn’t frightened, Tully told himself; just 
excited and a little worried. He couldn’t help thinking of all those armless 
dolls and wondering how they fitted into the alien’s purpose. 

The theory of a sex-maniac wandering the Toy department had been 
demolished. Tully now knew what exactly it was that wandered the Toy 
department at night, but what bothered him was its behaviour towards the 
dolls. Had it, in some obscure fashion, been trying to communicate with 
him . . .? 

Tully went into the Dug6ut quietly, closing and locking the door behind 
him, and along the corridor. At the partly open dividing door he put his 
torch on the floor and continued towaiMs the Toy department whistling and 
putting his feet down firmly so as to give the alien warning of his coming. 
But just before he entered the basement he stopped whistling wffien it occurred 
to him that high-pitched sounds might not be pleasant to alien ears — the 
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noise he was making was not even pleasant to his own ears, Tully had to 
admit. Then suddenly he was in the Toy department and the alien was on 
the floor less than five yards away. 

It was long and black and slug-like, with a soft bulginess about its body 
which suggested that internally it must be nearly all liquid. It moved by 
altering its centre of gravity rapidly back and forward, in a series of tumbling 
lurches accompanied by a wet slapping sound. The head section — Tully 
guessed it was the head by its direction of motion — had a grey, shining 
bulge which might have been a single eye over a long, cone-like proboscis, 
and five, long, thin tentacles sweeping forward. Its direction of motion was 
away from Tully and it was moving fast. Obviously it was afraid of him. 

Tully stuffed more peppermints into his mouth and followed it, but slowly 
so as not to frighten it further. So far as he could see it wasn’t wearing or 
carrying anything so that he was in no danger from extra-terrestrial weapons. 
He showed his empty hands continually and made reassuring noises, and 
tried to attract its attention by drawing non-scale diagrams of the Solar 
System and Pythagorus’ Theorem on one of the children’s blackboards. But 
it was no good, it kept running away from him and trying to get back into 
the corridor where its ship was. 

Tully could now allow that, at least, not yet. While the e-t was still excited 
and afraid of him he didn’t want it getting its hands on a weapon. 

He was standing in the mouth of the corridor trying to think of some 
other approach when he heard a noise which caused the cold sweat to pop 
on his forehead. 

He had been blind, stupid — Tully could see that now. He had made a 
gross tactical blunder. The broken threads between the Dugout and Hard- 
ware department indicated the passage of someone between the fourth floor 
and the basement, but they could just as well have shown movement in the 
opposite direction. There were two aliens and the other one was coming 
back. Tully could hear it working at the locked Dugout door . . . 

His first thought was that he had to keep the two aliens apart, until he 
could make the one he was chasing understand that he meant no harm. If 
the second alien came on the scene it might misunderstand and Tully would 
not be able to stop it going to its ship for a weapon — always supposing it 
wasn’t already carrying one. He must close the door in the corridor. He had 
already taken a step in that direction when he remembered that it was a 
simple bolt fastening, and locks and bolts did not a prison make for these 
aliens — he remembered the way his keys had stuck to the Dugout lock. The 
aliens could open locks magnetically. He would have to wedge it shut. 

A set of kiddies building blocks gave him what he wanted and he ran 
back to the dividing door. By that time the second alien was on the way 
down the ramp and Tully used his torch briefly to have a look at it. 

It was bigger, thicker and somehow meaner looking than the one behind 
him. The male of the species, he thought. When it saw him it began to hurry, 
humping and lurching down the corridor and making high-pitched gobbling 
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sounds. Behind him the other one began gobbling, too. TuUy slammed the 
door and began kicking in the wedges just as a large, soft heavy weight 
made its hinges creak. 

A few seconds later one of the wedges was pushed from under the door . . . 

Tully had just decided that he had made another blunder. That the second 
alien, with the devices in its ship available, could probably blast through 
the door in nothing flat, and probably blast through Tully as well. But now 
it seemed that it was not going to be as quick and dramatic as that. The 
second alien did not want to destroy the door because that would leave 
unmistakable evidence of its presence in the Store, but no doubt Tully 
could be made to disappear tracelessly. He kicked the wedge in again, just 
as the one beside it popped out. 

The smaller alien behind him had amused itself by pulling the arms off 
dolls. The second one . . . Tully wondered sickly what it would feel like to 
have his arms and leg pulled off, his nose mutilated and his eye ... He tried 
desperately not to thinJc about it, tried to think about good, civilised aliens, 
but his mind kept turning back to the other sort. The sort that Lovecraft 
used to write about. 

According to Lovecraft the whole of Time and Space was peopled with 
cruel, debased, unspeakably foul entities, beings as cold and malignant and 
uncaring as the interstellar wastes in which they dwelt. Humanity with its 
concern over Right and Wrong inhabited a single dust-mote, unknown and 
unknowing, in a continuum that was one vast, blasphemous obscenity. 
Tully had not liked Lovecraft’s ideas, but they had been written up so well 
that they had stuck in his mind despite this. And Lovecraft’s aliens were 
the type who would pull another living, intelligent creature apart with less 
feeling than an unthinking boy would pull the legs off a fly . . . 

Two more wedges jerked from under the door, and Tully couldn’t move 
to replace them. All he could do was shake. His mind seemed to be a tight, 
hard ball of panic. He was beginning to realise that it was an alien at the 
other side of the door, a being whose civilisation and philosophy and thought 
processes were such that there might be no common ground between them. 
And even if understanding was possible, he had spoiled any chance he had 
ever had of gaining it by closing the door. 

Judging by its reactions his attempt to contact the first alien had simply 
driven it into a panic, and then when the second one had come rushing to 
its aid he had barred the way. So far as the e-t outside was concerned he 
might be doing anything to its mate, and the longer he kept them apart the 
less likely the larger alien would be to stop and think. And he couldn’t run 
himself because the Toy door was bolted on the outside. 

It occurred to him suddenly that he had met this situation before also — 
the bug-eyed monster, the girl, and tfie hero dashing to the rescue. Only 
this time he was the bug-eyed monster . . .! 

Somehow that thought brought him out of his panic state. Basically his 
problem was to show that he was a kindly disposed bug-eyed monster and 
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not the other sort, and to show it unmistakably and fast. Tully was getting 
the glimmering of an idea, based on an assumption that might be all wrong, 
but he needed time to try it out. At least ten minutes. Abruptly he started 
kicking in the wedges again, kicking them in so hard and far that he ruined 
the toe-caps of his shoes and nearly broke a couple of toes. Then he sprinted 
back to the Toy basement and started tearing open a box of modelling clay. 

Pulling and kneading at the stuff, Tully tried to work it into a shape that 
was shap)eless. The clay was an improbable green colour, but this did not 
worry him because the modelling set included a sprayer which, as well as 
giving the finished model a thin, hard skin within seconds, allowed it to be 
painted any desired colour. While he worked Tully tried not to think of the 
gamble he was taking, or the scraping as wedge after wedge was pushed 
away, or of the gobbling which came from the other side of the door. 

His theory, he told himself desperately, was supported by all the facts. 
It explained why one alien was careful to hide all traces of itself and its 
work, by plugging its bolt-hole and probably doing some sort of self-welding 
job on the metal strapping around the packing cases it had pilfered, while 
the other one left mutilated dolls lying around . . . 

He finished it just as the last wedge shot out and the door banged against 
the wall. Tully tried to ignore the heavy, slapping sounds of the second 
alien coming along the corridor and moved instead towards the other alien 
— slowly, so as to frighten it as little as possible. It was in a comer, still 
making agitated gobbling noises. It occurred to Tully that his height might 
frighten it so he got onto his knees, then flat on his stomach, and crawled 
towards it holding out the thing he had made in one hand. Behind him the 
slapping grew louder and the smell of something that wasn’t peppermint 
grew stronger. 

He was gambling everything on his theory being right; lying flat on his 
stomach, defenseless, not even looking at his potential attacker. And his 
main reason for taking such a suicidal risk, Tully thought wildly, was that 
he did not want to think of the Galaxy being pieopled with Lovecraft 
aliens . . . 

He was only a few feet away from the smaller alien when the big one 
lurched to a halt beside Tully. It didn’t look at him, but shot its five whip- 
like tentacles out at the other e-t. Five smaller tentacles came out to meet 
them, touched, and almost tied themselves in five separate knots. Tully 
held his breath, afraid even to hope. It was not until the smaller e-t had left 
for the ship carrying the doll which Tully had made for it, and its parent 
began drawing a solar system with seventeen planets in it on the blackboard, 
that Tully knew he had guessed right. 

Later that morning, as he tidied up the corridor and Toy department 
after the aliens had gone underground for the day, Tully thought that it had 
been obvious from the very start that a child had been responsible for the 
doll business. While its parent had been up in Hardware searching for the 
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proper tools, Junior had grown bored. It had wanted to play with a dolly, 
but all the dollies in the Toy department were the wrong shape. So it had 
chosen one that was the nearest in colour and pulled off the arms and a 
leg to give it a more ‘human’ shape. Twisting out its nose and hair to resemble 
the five tentacles and cone-like proboscis and removing the surplus eye had 
been further attempts towards that end. Looked at objectively, the muti- 
lated dolls did look a little like the aliens. But not much, because the small 
alien had never thought enough of them to bring them back into the ship. 

It had kept, and had seemed delighted with, the doll which Tully had 
made for it. Which meant that the Toy department reign of terror was over. 
As for the spitting on the staircase, well, the aliens were not built for climbing 
stairs and they sometimes lost small amounts of body fluid when forced to 
do so. That, too, would stop in a few days time when the repairs to the ship 
were complete. And the tools borrowed from Hardware would be returned 
to their former shape and replaced. No doubt this would cause widespread 
consternation, Tully thought wryly, but Tyson could not very well complain. 
All in all everybody should be happy. 

Tully yawned and looked at his watch. It was six-thirty. He had just time 
to remove all his thread and chewing gum from the doors and stairways, 
make some coffee and finish the last story in his magazine before he unlocked 
the staff entrance for the Cleaners arriving at seven-thirty. It had looked 
like being a very good story, he thought as he walked slowly up the Dugout 
ramp, which had been his reason for saving it until last. 

He hoped it wouldn’t be an anti-climax. 
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. . . with a curt and chilling tale, 
which seems, for most of its brief 
length, to be merely one of the best 
action stories you have read. But— 
it poses a question, which readers 
will recognise as having echoed in 
their own minds forever ! 


TEST 


TDOBERT PROCTOR was a good driver for so young a man. The Turn- 
-*^pike curved gently ahead of him, lightly travelled on this cool morning 
in May. He felt relaxed and alert. Two hours of driving had not yet pro- 
duced the twinges of fatigue that appeared first in the muscles in the base 
of the neck. The sun was bright, but not glaring, and the air smelled fresh 
and clean. He breathed it deeply, and blew it out noisily. It was a good day 
for driving. 

He glanced quickly at the slim, grey-haired woman sitting in the front 
seat with him. Her mouth was curved in a quiet smile. She watched the 
trees and the fields slip by on her side of the pike. Robert Proctor immedi- 
ately looked back at the road. He said, “Enjoying it. Mom?” 

“Yes, Robert.” Her voice was as cool as the morning. “It is very pleasant 
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to sit here. I was thinking of the driving I did for you when you were little. 
I wonder if you enjoyed it as much as I enjoy this.” 

He smiled, embarrassed. “Sure I did.” 

She reached over and patted him gently on the arm, and then turned 
back to the scenery. 

He listened to the smooth purr of the engine. Up ahead he saw a great 
truck, spouting a geyser of smoke as it sped along the Turnpike. Behind it, 
not passing it, was a long blue convertible, content to drive in the wake of 
the truck. Robert Proctor noted the arrangement and filed it in the back of 
his mind. He was slowly overtaking them, but he would not reach them for 
another minute or two. 

He listened to the purr of the engine, and he was pleased with the sound. 
He had tuned that engine himself over the objections of the mechanic. The 
engine idled rough now, but it ran smoothly at high speed. You needed a 
sptecial feel to do good work on engines, and Robert Proctor knew he had 
it. No one in the world had a feel like his for the tune of an engine. 

It was a good morning for driving, and his mind was filled with good 
thoughts. He pulled nearly abreast of the blue convertible and began to pass 
it. His speed was a few miles per hour above the Turnpike limit, but his car 
was under perfect control. The blue convertible suddenly swung out from 
behind the truck. It swung out without warning and struck his car near the 
right front fender, knocking his car to the shoulder on the left side of the 
Turnpike lane. 

Robert Proctor was a good driver, too wise to slam on the brakes. He 
fought the steering wheel to hold the car on a straight path. The left wheels 
sank into the soft left shoulder, and the car tugged to pull to the left and 
cross the island and enter the lanes carrying the cars heading in the opposite 
direction. He held it, then the wheel struck a rock buried in the soft dirt, 
and the left front tire blew out. The car slewed, and it was then that his 
mother began to scream. 

The car turned sideways and skidded part of the way out into the other 
lanes. Robert Proctor fought against the steering wheel to straighten the 
car, but the drag of the blown tire was too much. The scream rang steadily 
in his ears, and even as he strained at the wheel one part of his mind won- 
dered coolly how a scream could so long be sustained without a breath. An 
oncoming car struck his radiator from the side and spun him viciously, full 
into the left-hand lanes. 

He was flung into his mother’s lap, and she was thrown against the right 
door. It held. With his left hand he reached for the steering wheel and pulled 
himself erect against the force of the spin. He turned the wheel to the left, 
and tried to stop the spin and careen out of the lanes of oncoming traffic. 
His mother was unable to. right herself ; she lay against the door, her cry 
rising and falling with the eccentric spfal of the car. 

The car lost some of its momentum. During one of the spins he twisted 
the wheel straight, and the car wobblingly stopped spinning and headed 
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down the lane. Before Robert Proctor could turn it off the pike to safety a 
car loomed ahead of him, bearing down on him. There was a man at the 
wheel of that other car, sitting rigid, unable to move, eyes wide and staring 
and filled with fright. Alongside the man was a girl, her head against the 
back of the seat, soft curls framing a lovely face, her eyes closed in easy 
sleep. It was not the fear in the man that reached into Robert Proctor; it 
was the trusting helplessness in the face of the sleeping girl. The two cars 
sped closer to each other, and Robert Proctor could not change the direction 
of his car. The driver of the other car remained frozen at the wheel. At the 
last moment Robert Proctor sat motionless staring into the face of the on- 
rushing, sleeping girl, his mother’s cry still sounding in his ears. He heard 
no crash when the two cars collided head-on at a high rate of speed. He felt 
something push into his stomach, and the world began to go grey. Just 
before he lost consciousness he heard the scream stop, and he knew then 
that he had been hearing a single, short-lived scream that had only seemed 
to drag on and on. There came a painless wrench, and then darkness. 

Robert Proctor seemed to be at the bottom of a deep black well. There 
was a spot of faint light in the far distance, and he could hear the rumble 
of a distant voice. He tried to pull himself toward the light and the sound, 
but the effort was too great. He lay still and gathered himself and tried 
again. The light grew brighter and the voice louder. He tried harder, again, 
and he drew closer. Then he opened his eyes full and looked at the man 
sitting in front of him. 

“You all right. Son?’’ asked the man. He wore a blue uniform, and his 
round, beefy face was familiar. 

Robert Proctor tentatively moved his head, and discovered he was seated 
in a reclining chair, unharmed, and able to move his arms and legs with no 
trouble. He looked around the room, and he remembered. 

The man in the uniform saw the growing intelligence in his eyes and he 
said, “No harm done. Son. You just took the last part of your driver’s test.” 

Robert Proctor focused his eyes on the man. Though he saw the man 
clearly, he seemed to see the faint face of the sleeping girl in front of him. 

The uniformed man continued to speak. “We put you through an accident 
under hypnosis — do it to everybody these days before they can get their 
driver’s licenses. Makes better drivers of them, more careful drivers the rest 
of their lives. Remember it now? Coming in here and all?” 

Robert Proctor nodded, thinking of the sleeping girl. She never would 
have awakened ; she would have passed right from a sweet, temporary sleep 
into the dark heavy sleep of death, nothing in between. His mother would 
have been bad enough; after all, she was pretty old. The sleeping girl was 
downright waste. 

The uniformed man was still speaking. “So you're all set now. You pay 
me the ten dollar fee, and sign this application, and we’ll have your license 
in the mail in a day or two.” He did not look up 

Robert Proctor placed a ten dollar bill on the table in front of him, glanced 
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over the application and signed it. He looked up to find two white-uniformed 
men, standing one on each side of him, and he frowned in annoyance. He 
started to speak, but the uniformed man spoke first. “Sorry, Son. You 
failed. You’re sick; you need treatment.” 

The two men lifted Robert Proctor to his feet, and he said, “Take your 
hands off me. What is this?” 

The uniformed man said, “Nobody should want to drive a car after 
going through what you just went through. It should take months before 
you can even think of driving again, but you’re ready right now. Killing 
people doesn’t bother you. We don’t let your kind run around loose in 
society any more. But don’t you worry now, Son. They’ll take good care of 
you, and they’ll fix you up.” He nodded to the two men, and they began to 
march Robert Proctor out. 

At the door he spoke, and his voice was so urgent the two men paused. 
Robert Proctor said, “You can’t really mean this. I’m still dreaming, aren’t 
I? This is still part of the test, isn’t it?” 

The uniformed man said, “Erow do any of us know?” And they dragged 
Robert Proctor out the door, knees stiff, feet dragging, his rubber heels 
sliding along the two grooves worn into the floor. 


VARICOSE ULCERS AND ECZEMA 

Is your leg painful with wounds or ulcers which do not heal ? — 

Is your leg raw, sore, inflamed and burning ? — Do you suffer from 
iry, scaly eczema or weeping eczema ? — Do you suffer from swelling, 
tii^ness, heaviness and aching pain in the legs ? 

Why suffer from these leg troubles? Tremol relieves pain, heals wounds and 
ulcers, banishes aching and heaviness, soothes inflammation and irritation, 
checks weeping, clears dry scaliness and skin troubles affecting the leg. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS TREMOL HAS BROUGHT SUCH RELIEF 
TO SUFFERERS AND EARNED THEIR GRATITUDE AND PRAISE. 
THEIR EXPERIENCE SHOULD BE YOUR GUIDE. 


Think what it means to you to be free from leg trouble and to walk in comfort. 
You will do your housework with ease and your shopping becomes a pleasure. 
No embarrassing anxiety when you are at work or with your friends. Banish 
your leg trouble and you can take part with your friends in sports, recreation 
and social life. You can share the freedom and happiness of holidays. A new 
life is opened out to you. 

Here is the opportunity you have sought. 

W'rite to-day, enclosing M. in stamps for 
Brochure and full particulars of Tremol 
Treatment. Address your letter to; — 

NATIONAL COLLE&E OF HEALTH LTD., 
Enquiry Department G.A., 

208 GREAT CLOWES ST., BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER 7 
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'LT OW to say? How to write? When sometimes I can be fluent, even polished 
-*-and then, reculer pour nieux sauter, it takes hold of me. Push. Force. 
Compel. 

Sometimes 

I 

must 


to 


not 


but 


back 


£0 


jump; no, not even to jump better. I have no control over self, speech, 
love, fate. I must compensate. Always. 

But I try anyway. 
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Quae nocent docent. Translation follows: Things that injure, teach. I am 
injured and have hurt many. What have we learned? However. I wake up 
the morning of the biggest hurt of all wondering which house. Wealth, you 
understand. Damme! Mews cottage in London, villa in Rome, penthouse 
in New York, rancho in California. I awake. I look. Ah! Layout of this 
place I am in is familiar. Thus : 

Bedroom Foyer 

Bath T 

Bath ^ 

Living Room r 

Bedroom ^ 

c 

Kitchen ^ 

Terrace 

Oh-oh! I am in penthouse in New York; but that bath-bath back-to- 
back. Pfui. All rhythm wrong. Balance off. Pattern painful. I telephone 
downstairs to janitor-mans. At that moment I lose my English. (You must 
understand I speak in all tongues. A goulash. I am compelled. Why? Ah!) 

“Pronto. Ecco mi, Signore Storm. No.- Forced to parlato Italiano. Wait. 
T call back in cinque minuti." 

Re infecta. Latin. The business being unfinished, I shower body, teeth, 
hairs, shave face, dry everything and try again. Voih! The English, she 
come. Back to invention of A. G. Bell (“Mr. Watson, come here, I need 
you.”). On telephone I speak to janitor. Nice chap. Gets a job of work done 
in two twos. 

“Hello? Abraham Storm here, again. Yes. Right. Chap in the penthouse. 
Mr. Lundgren, be my personal rabbi and get some workmen up here this 
morning. I want those two baths converted into one. Yes. I’ll leave five 
thousand dollars on top of the refrigerator. Thanks, Mr. Lundgren.” 

Wanted to wear grey flannel this morning, but had to put on the shark- 
skin. Damnation! African nationalism has queer side-effects. Went to the 
back bedroom (See diagram) and unlocked the door which was installed by 
National Safe Co. Inc. I went in. 

Everything broadcasting beautifully. Up and down the electro-magnetic 
spectrum. Visual off from ultra violet and jamming toward the infra red. 
Ultra short wave screaming. Alpha, beta and gamma radiation hearty. And 
the interuptors imm tt errrrr up ppp ttttinggggg at random and comfortably. 
I am at peace. Christ Jesus! To know even a moment of pieace! 

I take subway to office in Wall Street. Chauffeur too dangerous; might 
become friendly. I don’t dare have friends. Best of all, morning subway 
jam-packed, mass-packed; no patterns to adjust, no shiftings and compen- 
satings required. Peace! I buy all morning papers; because of the patterns. 
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you understand. Too many Timeses being read; I must read Tribune to 
balance pattern. Too many Newses; I read Mirror, etc. 

In subway car I catch a glimpse of an eye; narrow, bleak, grey-blue, the 
possession of an anonymous man who conveys the conviction that you’ve 
never seen him before and will never again. But I picked up that glance and 
it rang a bell in the back of my mind. He knew it. He saw the flash in my 
eye before I could conceal it. So I was being tailed again? But by whom? 
U.S.A.? U.S.S.R.? Matoids? 

I blasted out of the subway at City Hall and gave them a false trail to the 
Woolworth Building, in case they were operating double-tails. The whole 
theory of the hunters and the hunted is not to avoid being spotted ... no 
one can escape that . . . but to lay so many trails for them to follow that 
they become over-extended. Then they’re forced to abandon you. They have 
so many men for so many operations. It’s a question of diminishing returns. 

City Hall traffic was out of sync (as it always is) and I had to walk on the 
hot side of the street to compensate. Took elevator up to 10th floor of bldg. 
There I was suddenly seized by something from sss ome wwwhh ere SS — 
ommme tth inggg b addd- I began to cry, but no help. An elderly clerk 
emerge from office wearing alpaca coat, carry papers, gold spectacles. 

“Not him,” I plead with nowhere. “Nice mans. Not him. Please.” 

But I am force. Approach. Two blows ; neck and gut. Down he go, writhing. 
I trample spectacles. Remove watch from pocket and smash. Shatter pens. 
Tear papers. Then I am permitted to get back into elevator and go down 
stairs again. It was ten-thirty. I was late. Damned inconvenient. Took taxi 
to 99 Wall Street. Tipped driver ten dollars. Sealed one thousand in envelope 
(secretly) and sent driver back to bldg to find and give to clerk. 

Routine morning’s work in office. Market jumpy; big board hectic; hell 
to balance and compensate, even though I know the patterns of money. 
I am behind by the sum of $109,872.43 by eleven-thirty; but, a pas de geant 
the patterns put me ahead $57,075.94 by half-past twelve o’clock noon. 
Daylight Saving Time, which my father used to call Woodrow Wilson time. 

57075 makes nice pattern, but that 94^. Pfui. Made the whole balance 
sheet look lopsided, ugly. Symmetry above all else. Only 24^ in my pocket. 
Called secretary, borrowed 700 from her and threw sum total out window. 
Felt better as I watched it chime down to the street, but then I caught her 
looking at me with surprise and delight. Very bad. Very dangerous. 

Fired girl on the spot. 

“But why, Mr. Storm? Why?” she asked, trying not to cry. Darling little 
thing. Freckled face and saucy, but not so saucy now. 

“Because you’re begiiming to like me.” 

“What’s the harm in that?” 

“When I hired you I warned you not to like me.” 

“I thought you were kidding.” 

“I wasn’t. Out you go. Beat it.” 

“But why?” 
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“Tin afraid I might start liking you.” 

“Is this a new kind of pass?” she asked. 

“God forbid.” 

“Well, you don’t have to fire me,” she flared. “I hate you.” 

“Good. Then I can go to bed with you.” 

She turned crimson and opened her mouth to denounce me, the while 
her eyes twinkled at the comers. A darling girl. I could not endanger her. 
I put her into her hat and coat, gave her a year’s salary for a bonus, and 
threw her out. Punkt. Made memo: Hire nothing but men, preferably 
married, misanthropic and murderous. Men who could hate me. 

So, lunch. Went to nicely balanced restaurant. Tables attached to floor. 
No moving them. All chairs filled by patrons. Nice pattern. No need for 
me to compensate and adjust. Ordered nicely patterned luncheon for self : 

Martini Martini 

Martini 

Croque M’sieur Roquefort 
Salad 
Coffee 

But so much sugar being consumed in restaurant, I had to take my coffee 
black, which I dislike. However, still a nice pattern. Balanced. 

X ^ + X + 41 = prime number. 

Excuse, please. Sometimes I’m in control and see what compensating 
must be done. Other times it’s forced on me from God only knows where 
or why. Then I must do what I’m compelled to do, blindly, like speaking the 
gibberish I speak; sometimes hating it, like the clerk in the Woolworth 
Building. Anyway, the equation breaks down when x=40. 

The afternoon was quiet. For a moment I thought I might be forced to 
leave for Rome (Italy), but something adjusted without needing me. The 
A.S.P.C.A. finally caught up with me for beating my dog to death, but I’d 
contributed $10,000 to their Shelter. Got off with a shaking of heads. I 
penciled moustaches on posters, rescued a drowning kitten, saved a woman 
from a mugging, and had my head shaved. Normal day for me. 

In the evening to the ballet to relax with all the beautiful patterns, balanced, 
peaceful, soothing. Then I take deep breath, quash my nausea, and force 
myself to go to Le Bitnique, the Beatnik joint. I hate Le Bitnique, but I need 
a woman and I must go where I hate. That freckled girl I fire ... so slender 
and full of delicious mischief, and making eyes at me. So, poisson d'avril, I 
advance myself to Le Bitnique. 

Chaos. Blackness. Sounds and smells a cacaphony. One 25 watt bulb in 
ceiling. One maladroit pianist play Progressive. Against L. wall sit Beatnik 
boys, wearing berets, black glasses, and pubic beards, playing chess. Against 
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R. wall is bar and Beatnik girls with brown paper bags under arms con- 
taining toilet articles. They are shuffling and manuevering for a pad for the 
night. 

Those Beatnik girls! All skinny . . . exciting to me tonight because too 
many American men dream about over-stuffed women, and I must com- 
pensate. (In England I like over-stuff because England like women skinny.) 
All wear tight slack, loose sweater, Brigitte Bardot hair, Italian make-up 
. . . black eye, white lip . . . and when they walk they make with the 
gait that flipped that Herrick cat three centuries ago when he split and 
wrote : 


Next, when I lift mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free; 

Oh how that glittering taketh me! 

I pick one who glitter. I talk. She insult. I insult back and buy drinks. 
She drink and insult. I hope she is lesbian and insult. She snarl and hate, 
but helpless. No pad for tonight. The pathetic brown paper bag under her 
arm. I quell sympathy and hate back. She does not bathe. Her thinking 
patterns are jangles. Safe. No harm can come to her. I take her home to 
seduce by mutual contempt. And in living room (See diagram) sits slender 
little freckly-face secretary, recently fired, now waiting for me. 

! 

I 

now 
write 
part of 

s p 

t a 

o r 

r i 

y in s 
Capital of France 

Address : 49b is Avenue Hoche. Paris, Seme, France. 

Forced to go there by what happened in Singapore, you understand. It 
needed extreme compensation and adjustment. Almost, for a moment, I 
thought I would have to attack the conductor of the Opera Comique, but 
fate was kind and let me off with nothing worse than indecent exposure 
under the Petite Carousel. And I was able to found a scholarship at the 
Sorbonne before I was taken away. 

Anyway, she sat there, my little one, in my penthouse now with one (1) 
bathroom, and $1,997.00 change on top of the refrigerator. Ugh! Throw 
$6.00 out window and am soothed by lovely 1991 remaining. She sat there, 
wearing a basic black cocktail dress with tight skirt, sheer black stockings. 
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black opera pumps. The freckly skin gleamed reddish rose from embarrass- 
ment. Also red for danger. Her saucy face was very tight from the daring 
thing she thought she was doing. Damme! I like that. 

I also like the nice even curve of the legs, and the bosom. Balanced, you 
understand? * * Like so ; but not too thrasting. Tactful. Also her cleavage. 
) ( Like so ; and just as rosy as her face, despite desperate powdering to make 
her skin milky. That powder; a nuisance. I go to kitchen and rub burnt 
cork on shirt-front to compensate. 

“Oh-so,” I say. “Me-fella be ve’y happy ask why you-fella chop-chop 
invade along my apa’tment. Excep’ mus’ now speak pidgin-English. Ve’y 
much embarass along me. Excuse, please, until change come.” 

“I bribed Mr. Limdgren,” she blurted. “I told him you needed important 
papers from your office.” 

“Entschuldigen Sie, bitte. Meine pidgin haben sich geaendert. Sprachen Sie 
Deutsch?" 

“No.” 

"Dann warte ich.” 

The Beatnik turned on her heel and bounced out, her brave vibration 
each way freee. I caught up with her in front of the elevator, put $101$ 
(perfect pattern) into her hand, and said goodnight in Spanish. She hated 
me. I did a naughty thing to her * * (no excuse) and returned to the apart- 
ment when my American-English returned to me. 

“What’s she got?” the Freckle ask. 

“What’s your name?” I indict. 

“My God! I’ve been working in your office for three months. You don’t 
know my name? You really don’t?” 

“No, and I don’t want to know it now.” 

“I’m Lizzie Chalmers.” 

“Go away, Lizzie Chalmers.” 

“So that’s why you always called me ‘Miss.’ Why did you shave your 
head?” 

“Trouble in Vienna.” 

“It’s chic,” she said judgematically, “but I don’t know. You , remind me 
of a movie star I loathe. What do you mean, trouble in Vienna?” 

“None of your business. What are you doing here? What do you want 
from me?” 

“You,” she said, blushing fiery. 

“Will you, for God’s sake, go away!” 

“What did she have that I don’t?” Lizzie Chalmers demanded. Then her 
face crinkled. “Don’t? Is that right? What. Did. She. Have. That. 1. Do. 
Not. Yes, right. I’m going to Bennington. They’re strong on aggression, but 
weak on grammar.” , 

“What do you mean, you’re going to Bennington?” 

“Why, it’s a college. I thought everybody knew.” 

“But going?" 
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“I’m in my junior year. They drive you out with whips to acquire experi- 
ence in your field.” 

“What’s your field?” 

“It used to be economics. Now it’s you. How old are you?” 

“One hundred and nine thousand eight hundred and seventy-two.” 

“Oh, come on! Forty?” 

“Thirty.” 

“No! Really?” She nodded contentedly. “That makes ten years difference 
between us. Just right.” 

“Are you in love with me, Lizzie?” 

“Well, I’m trying to get something going.” 

“Does it have to be me?” 

“I know it sounds like a notion.” She lowered her eyes. “And I suppose 
women are always throwing themselves at you.” 

“Not always.” 

“What are you, blase, or something? I mean ... I know I’m not stagger- 
ing, but I’m not exactly repulsive.” 

“You’re lovely.” 

“Then why don’t you touch me?” 

“I’m trying to protect you.” 

“I can protect myself when the time comes.” 

“The time is now, Lizzie.” 

“The least you could do is offend me the way you did that girl in front 
of the elevator.” 

“You snooped?” 

“Sure I snooped. You didn’t expect me to sit here on my hands, did you? 
I’ve got my man to take care of.” 

“ Your man.?” 

“It happens,” she said in a low voice. “I never believed it, but it happens. 
You fall in and out of love, and each time you think it’s for real and forever. 
And then you meet somebody and ft isn’t a question of love any more. You 
just know he’s your man, and you’re stuck. I’m stuck.” 

She raised her eyes and looked at me . . . violet eyes, full of youth and 
determination and tenderness, and yet older than twenty years . . . much 
older. And I knew how lonely I was, never daring to love, always compelled 
to live with those I hated. I could fall into those violet eyes and never come 
up. 

“I’m going to shock you,” I said. I looked at the clock. 1 :30 a.m. A quiet 
time. Please God the American tongue would stay with me a while longer. 
I took off my jacket and shirt and showed her my back, cross-hatched with 
scars. Lizzie gasped. 

“Self-inflicted,” I told her. “Because I permitted myself to like a man and 
become friendly with him. This is the price I paid, and I was lucky. Now 
wait here.” 

I went into the master bedroom where my heart’s shame was embalmed 
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in a silver case hidden in the right-hand drawer of my desk. I brought it to 
the living room. Lizzie watched me with great eyes. 

“Five years ago a girl fell in love with me,” I told her. “A girl like you. 
I was lonely then, as always. Instead of protecting her from myself, I indulged 
myself. Now I want to show you the price she paid. You’ll loathe me for 
this, but I must show you . . .” 

A flash caught my eye. Lights in a building down the street going on. 
I leaped to the window and stared. The lights in the building three down 
from me went off . . . five seconds eclipse . . . then on. It happened to 
the building two down, and then to the one next door. The girl came to my 
side and took my arm. She trembled slightly. 

“What is it?” she asked. “What’s the matter?” 

“Wait,” I said. 

The lights in my apartment went out for five seconds and then came on 
again. 

“They’ve located me,” I told her. 

“They? Located?” 

“They’ve spotted my broadcasts by d/f.” 

“What’s d-f?” 

“Direction-finder. Then they turned off the current in each building in 
the neighborhood for five seconds . . . building by building . . . until the 
broadcast stopped. Now they know I’m in this house, but they don’t know 
which apartment.” I put on my shirt and jacket. “Goodnight, Lizzie. I wish 
I could kiss you.” 

She clamped her arms around my neck and gave me a smacking kiss ; all 
warmth, all velvet, all giving. I tried to push her away. 

“You’re a spy,” she said. “I’ll go to the chair with you.” 

“I wish to Heaven I were a spy,” I said. “Goodbye, my dearest love. 
Remember me.” 

Soyez ferme. A great mistake letting that slip. It happen, I think, because 
my American slip, too. Suddenly talk jumble again. As I run out, the little 
devil kick off opera pumps and rip slit in cocktail skirt up to thigh so she 
can run. She is alongside me going down the fire stairs to the garage in 
basement. I hit her to stop, and swear at her. She hit back and swear worse, 
all the time laughing and crying. I love her for it. Damnation! She is doomed. 

We get into car, Aston-Martin, but with left-hand drive, and speed west 
on 53rd Street, east on 54th Street, and north on First Avenue. I am making 
for 59th Street bridge to get off Manhattan island. I own plane in Babylon, 
Long Island, which is always ready for this sort of awkwardness. 

“jy suis, jy reste is, not my motto,” I tell Elizabeth Chalmers, whose 
French is as uncertain as her grammar ... an endearing weakness. “Once 
they trapped me in London at post office. I received mail at General Delivery. 
They sent me a blank letter in a red envelope, and that’s how they followed 
me to 139 Piccadilly, London W.l. Telephone Mayfair 7211. Red for danger. 
Is your skin red all over?” 
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“It’s not red!” she said indignantly. 

“I meant rosy.” 

“Only where the freckles merge,” she said. “What is all this escape? Why 
do you talk so funny, and act so peculiar? Are you sure you’re not a spy?” 

“Only positive.” 

“Are you a being from another world who came on an Unidentified 
Flying Object?” 

“Would that horrify you?” 

“Yes, if it meant we couldn’t make love.” 

“What about conquering earth?” 

“I’m only interested in conquering you.” 

“I am not and have never been a being from another world who came on 
an Unidentified Flying Object.” 

“Then what are you?” 

“A compensator.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Do you know dictionary of Misters Funk & Wagnalls? Edited by Frank 
H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., LL. D.? I quote : ‘One who or that which compensates, 
as a device for neutralizing the influence of local attraction upon a compass- 
needle or an automatic apparatus for equalizing the pressure of gas in the—’ 
Damn!” 

Litt. D. Frank H. Vizetelly does not use that bad word. Is my own because 
road-block now faces me on 59th Street bridge. Should have anticipated. 
Should have felt patterns, but too swept up with this darling girl. Probably 
there are road-blocks on all bridges and tunnels leading out of this S24 
island. Could drive off bridge but might harm my angelic Elizabeth Chalmers 
which would make me a brute figura as well as sadden me beyond redemp- 
tion. So. Stop car. Surrender. 

“Kammerade,” I pronounce, and ask : “Who you? Ku Klux Klan?” 

Hard-faced mans say no. 

“White Supremacists of the World, Inc.?” 

No agains. I feel better. Always nasty when captured by lunatic fringes 
looking for figureheads. 

“U.S.S.R.?” 

He stare, then speak. “Special Agent Krimms from the F.B.I.,” and show 
his badge. I enthuse and embrace him in gratitude. F.B.I. is salvation. He 
recoil, wonder if I fairy. I don’t care I kiss Elizabeth Chalmers and she open 
mouth under mine to mutter: “Admit nothing; deny everything. I’ve got a 
lawyer.” 

Brilliant lights in the office in Foley Square. The chairs are placed just so ; 
the shadows arranged just so. I have been through this so often before. 
The anonymous man with the bleak eyes from the subway this morning is 
questioning me. His name is S. I. Dolan. We exchange a glance. His says : 
I goofed this morning. Mine says: So did I. We respect each other, and 
then the grilling starts. 
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“Your name's Abraham Storm?” 

“The nickname is ‘Base.’ ” 

“Bom December 25th?” 

“I was a Christmas baby.” 

“1929?” 

“I was a depression baby.” 

“You seem pretty jaunty.” 

“Gallows humor, S. I. Dolan. Despair. I know you’ll never convict me of 
anything, and I’m desperate.” 

“Very funny.” 

“Very tragic. I want to be convicted . . . but it’s hopeless.” 

“Home town San Francisco?” 

“Yes.” 

“Grand High School. Two years at Berkeley. Four years in the Navy. 
Finished at Berkeley. Majored in statistics.” 

“Yes. Hundred percent American boy.” 

“Present occupation, financier?” 

“Yes.” 

“Offices in New York, Rome, Paris, London?” 

“Also Rio.” 

“Known assets from bank deposits, stock and bond holdings, three 
million dollars?” 

“No, no, no!” I was agonized. “Three million, three hundred and thirty- 
three thousand, three hundred and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three 
cents.” 

“Three million dollars,” Dolan insisted, “In round numbers.” 

“There are no round numbers ; there are only patterns.” 

“Storm, what the hell are you up to?” 

“Convict me,” I pleaded. “I want to go to the chair and get this over 
with.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“You ask and I’ll explain.” 

“What are you broadcasting from your apartment?” 

“Which apartment? I broadcast from all of them.” 

“In New York. We can’t break the code.” 

“There is no code ; only randomness.” 

“Only what?” 

“Only peace, Dolan.” 

“Peace!” 

“I’ve been through this so often before. In Geneva, Berlin, London, Rio. 
Will you let me explain'it my own way, and for God’s sake trap me if you 
•an?” I beseeched. n. 

“Go ahead.” ' ■* 

I took a breath. It’s always so difficult. You have to do it with metaphore. 
But it was 3:00 a.m. and my American would hold for a while. “Do you 
like to dance?” 
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“What the heU . . .?” 

“Be patient. I’m explaining. Do you like to dance?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s the pleasure of dancing? It’s a man and woman making rhythms 
together . . . patterns. Balancing, anticipating, following, leading, co- 
operating. Yes?” 

“So?” 

“And parades. Do you like parades? Masses of men and women co-oper- 
ating to make patterns. Why is war a time of joy for a country, although 
nobody admits it? Because it’s an entire people co-operating, balancing and 
sacrificing to make a big pattern. Yes?” 

“Now wait a minute. Storm . . .” 

“Just listen, Dolan. I’m sensitive to patterns . . . more than dancing or 
parades or war ; far more. More than the f pattern of day and night, or the 
J pattern of the seasons . . . far, far more. I’m sensitive to the patterns of 
the whole spectrum of the universe . . . sight and soimd, gamma rays, group- 
ings of peoples, acts of hostility and benign charity, cruelties and kindnesses, 
the music of the spheres . . . and I’m forced to compensate. Always.” 

“Compensate?” 

“Yes. If a child falls and hurts itself, the mother kisses it. Agreed? That’s 
compensation. It restores a pattern. If a man beats a horse, you beat him. 
Yes? Pattern again. If a beggar wrings too much sympathy from you, you 
want to kick him, don’t you? More compensation. The husband unfaithful 
to the wife is never more kind to her. All wives know that pattern, and 
dread it. What is sportsmanship but a compensating pattern to off-set the 
embarrassment of winning or losing? Do not the murderer and murderee 
seek each other to fulfill their patterns? 

“Multiply that by infinity and you have me. I have to kiss and kick. I’m 
driven. Compelled. I don’t know how to name my compulsion. They call 
Extra Sensory Perception, Psi. What do you call Extra Pattern Perception? 
Pi?” 

“Pie? What pie?” 

“Sixteenth letter of the Greek alphabet. It designates the relation of the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter. 3.14159 + . The series goes on end- 
lessly. It is transcendental and can never be resolved into a finite pattern; 
and it’s agony to me . . . like pi in printing, which means jumbled and 
confused type, without order or pattern.” 

“What the hell are you talking about?” 

“I’m talking about patterns ; order in the universe. I’m compelled to keep 
it and restore it. Sometimes I’m compelled to do wonderful and generous 
things; other times I’m forced to do insane things . . . talk garbage lan- 
guages, go to strange places, perform abominable acts . . . because patterns 
which I can’t perceive demand adjustment.” 

“What abominable acts?” 

“You can pry and I can confess, but it won’t do any good. The patterns 
V.S.F. — 2 
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won’t permit me to be convicted. They won’t let me end. People refuse to 
testify. Facts will not give evidence. What is done becomes undone. Harm 
is transformed into good.” 

“Storm, I swear you’re crazy.” 

“Maybe, but you won’t be able to get me committed to an asylum. It’s 
been tried before. I even tried committing myself. It didn’t work.” 

“What about those broadcasts?” 

“We’re flooded with wave emissions, quanta, particles, and I’m sensitive 
to them, too; but they’re too garbled to shape into patterns. They have to 
be neutralised. So I broadcast an anti-pattern to jam them and get a little 
peace.” 

“Are you claiming to be a Superman?” 

“No. Never. I’m just the man Simple Simon met.” 

“Don’t clown.” 

“I’m not clowning. Don’t you remember the jingle? Simple Simon met a 
Pieman, going to the fair . . .? For Pee-eye-ee-man, read Pee-eye-man. 
I’m the Pi Man.” 

Dolan scowled. At last he said ; “My full name is Simon Ignatius Dolan.” 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t know. Nothing personal implied.” 

He glared at me, then threw my dossier down. He sighed and slumped 
into a chair. That made the pattern wrong and I had to shift. He cocked an 
eye at me. 

“Pi Man,” I explained. 

“All right,” he said. “We can’t hold you.” 

“They aU try,” I said, “but they never can.” 

“Who try?” 

“Governments, thinking I’m in espionage; police, wanting to know why 
I’m involved with so many people in such cockeyed ways, politicos in exile 
hoping I’ll finance a counter-revolution; fanatics, dreaming I’m their rich 
messiah; lunatic fringes; religious sects; flat-worlders; Forteans . . . They 
all track me down, hoping they can use me. Nobody can. I’m part of some- 
thing much bigger. I think maybe we all are, only I’m the first to be aware 
of it,” 

“Off the record, what’s this about abominable acts?” 

I took a breath. “That’s why I can’t have friends. Or a girl. Sometimes 
things get so bad somewhere that I have to make frightful sacrifices to 
restore the pattern. I must destroy something I love. I — There was a dog I 
loved. A Labrador Retriever ... I don’t like to think about him. I had 
a girl once. She loved me. And I — And a guy in the navy with me. He — 
I don’t want to talk about it.” 

“Chicken, all of a sudden?” 

“No, damn you; I’m accursed! l^ause some of the patterns I must 
adjust to are out-world rhythms . like nothing you ever felt on earth. 
29/51 . . . 108/303 . . . tempi like that. What are you staring at? You 
don’t think that can be terrifying? Beat a 7/5 tempo for me.” 

“I don’t know music.” 
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“This has nothing to do with music. Try to beat five W'ith one hand and 
seven with the other, and make them come out even. Then you’ll understand 
the complexity and terror of those strange patterns that are coming to me.” 

Suddenly Dolan’s face lit up. “You mean like homing instinct?” 

“Homing instinct?” 

“The patterns that help birds and animals find home from anywhere. 
No one knows how.” 

“That’s it; only bigger.” 

“You belong in a lab, Storm. Where does it all come from?” 

“I don’t know. It’s an unknown universe, too big to comprehend ; but I 
have to beat the tempi of its patterns and make them come out even . . . 
with my actions, reactions, emotions, senses, while those giant pressures 

push 

and reverse me 
back 

and turn me 
forth inside 

and out 

back . . .” 

“The other arm now,” Elizabeth said firmly. “Lift.” 

I am on my bed, me. Thinking upheaved again. Half into pajamas; 
other half (i) being wrestled by freckly girl. I lift. She yank. Pajamas now 
on, and it’s my turn to blush. They raise me prudish in San Francisco. 

“Ont mani padme hum," I said. “Translation follows : Oh, the jewel in the 
lotus. Meaning you. What happened?” 

“You passed out,” she said. “Keeled over. Mr. Dolan had to let you go. 
Mr. Lundgren helped carry you into the apartment. How much should I 
give him?” 

“Cinque lire. No. Parla Italiano, gentile Signorina?” 

“Mr. Dolan told me what you told him. Is that your patterns again?” 

“Si." I nod and wait. After stop-overs in Greece and Portugal, American- 
English finally returns to me. “Why don’t you get the hell out of here while 
the getting’s good, Lizzie Chalmers?” 

“I’m still stuck,” she said. “Get into bed . . . and make room for me.” . 

“No.” 

“Yes. You can marry me later.” 

“Where’s the silver case?” 

“Down the incinerator.” 

“Do you know what was in it?” 

“I know what was in it.” 

“And you’re still here?” 

“It was monstrous, what you did. Monstrous!” The saucy little face was 
streaked with mascara. She had been crying. “Where is she now?” 

“I don’t know. The checks go out every quarter to a number-account in 
Switzerland. I don’t want to know. How much can the heart endure?” 
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“I think I’m going to find out,” she said. She put out the lights. In the 
darkness came the sound of rustling clothes. Never before have I heard the 
music of one I love undressing for me . . . for me. I make one last attempt 
to save this beloved. 

“I love you,” I said, “and you know what that means. When the patterns 
demand a sacrifice, I may be even crueler to you, more monstrous . . .” 

“No,” she said. “You never were in love before. Love creates patterns, 
too.” She kissed me. Her lips were parched, her skin was icy. She was afraid, 
but her heart beat hot and strong. “Nothing can hurt us now. Believe me.” 

“I don’t know what to believe any more. We’re part of a universe that’s 
big beyond knowledge. What if it turns out to be too gigantic for love?” 

“All right,” she said composedly. “We won’t be dogs in the manger. If 
love is a little thing and has to end, then let it end. Let all the little things 
like love and honor and mercy and laughter end ... if there’s something 
bigger beyond.” 

“But what can be bigger? What can be beyond?” 

“If we’re too small to survive, how can we know?” 

She crept close to me, the tips of her body like frost. And so we huddled 
together, breast to breast, warming ourselves with our love, frightened 
creatures in a wondrous world beyond knowing . . . fearful 
and yet an tic ccip ppat inggg. 


★ ★ ★ ★ 
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Then the Lords of the Philistines gathered 
together to rejoice before Dagon their god, 
and behold, the image of Dagon was fallen 
upon its face to the ground, with both his 
face and his hands broken off, and only 
the fishy part of Dagon was left to him . . . 

DAGON 


'THE old Chinese, half-magician, half-beggar, who made the bowl of gold- 
fish vanish and appear again, this old man made me think of the Aztecs 
and the wheel. Or gunpowder. Gunpowder appeared in Western Europe 
and Western Europe conquered the world with it. Gunpowder had lonf 
ago been known in China and the Chinese made firecrackers with it. (They 
have since learned better.) When I was free, I heard men say more than once 
that the American Indians did not know the use of the wheel until Euro- 
peans introduced it. But I have seen a toy, pre-conquest, fashioned from 
clay, which showed that the Aztecs knew the use of the wheel. They ipade 
toys of it. Firecrackers. Vanishing goldfish. 

Noise. 

Light and darkness. 

The bright lotos blossoms in the dark mire. Lotos. Plural, lotoi? Loti? 
That is a coincidence. On October 12, 1900, Pierre Loti left at Taku the 
French naval vessel which had brought him to China, and proceeded to 
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Peking. Part of that city was still smoking. Boxers and their victims were 
still lying in the ruins. On October 12, 1945, 1 left the American naval vessel 
which had brought me and my fellow-officers to China, and proceeded to 
Peking — Peiping, as they called it then. I was not alone, the whole regiment 
came ; the people turned out and hailed and glorified us. China, our friend 
and partner in the late great struggle. The traffic in women, narcotics, stolen 
goods, female children? Merely the nation’s peculiar institution. Great is 
China, for there I was made manifest. 

Old, old, old . . . crumbling temples, closed-off palaces, abandoned 
yamens. Mud-colored walls with plaster crumbling off them reached a few 
feet over a man’s head and lined the alleys so that if a gate was closed all 
that could be seen was the rooftop of a one-story building or the upper 
lineage of a tree, and if a gate was open, a tall screen directly in front of it 
blocked the view except for tiny glimpses of flatstone-paved courtyards and 
plants in huge glazed pots. Rich and poor and in-between and shabby genteel 
lived side by side, and there was no way of knowing if the old man in dun- 
colored rags who squatted by a piece of matting spread with tiny paper 
squares holding tinier heaps of tea or groups of four peanuts or ten water- 
melonseeds was as poor as he and his trade seemed, or had heaps of silver 
taels buried underneath the fourth tile from the corner near the stove. 
Things were seldom what they seemed. People feared to tempt powers 
spiritual or temporal or illegal by displays of well-being, and the brick screens 
blocked both the gaze of the curious and the path of demons — demons can 
travel only in straight lines ; it is the sons of men whose ways are devious. 

Through these backways and byways I used to roam each day. I had 
certain hopes and expectations based on romantic tales read in adolescence, 
and was bound that the Cathayans should not disappoint. When these 
alleys led into commercial streets, as they did sooner or later, I sought what 
I sought there as well. It is not too difficult to gain a command of spoken 
Mandarin, which is the dialect of Peking. The throaty sound which distin- 
guishes, for example, between lee-dza, peaches, and lee'dza, chestnuts. I soon 
mastered. The more southerly dialects have eleven or nineteen or some such 
fantastic number of inflections, but Pekingese has only four. Moreover, in 
the south it is hot and steamy and the women have flat noses. 

In one of my wanderings I came to the ponds where the carp had been 
raised for the Imperial table in days gone by. Strange, it was, to realize that 
some of the great fish slowly passing up and down among the lily-pads 
must have been fed from the bejeweled hands of Old Buddha herself — and 
that others, in all likelihood (huge they were, and vast), not only outdated 
the Dowager but may well have seen — like some strange, billowing shadow 
above the water-sky — Ch’ien Lung the Great; he who deigned to “accept 
tribute” from Catherine of Russia — s^ttering rice-cake like marma. 

I mused upon the mystery of fish, their strange and mindless beauty, how 
— innocently evil — they prey upon each other, devouring the weaker and 
smaller without rage or shout or change of countenance. There, in the realm 
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of water, which is also earth and air to them, the great fish passed up and 
down, growing old without aging and enjoying eternal growth without the 
softness of obesity. It was a world without morality, a world without choices, 
a world of eating and spawning and growing great. I envied the great fish, 
and (in other, smaller ponds) the lesser fish, darting and flashing and sparkling 
gold. 

They speak of “the beast in man,” and of “the law of the jungle.” Might 
they not (so I reflected, strolling underneath a sky of clouds as blue and as 
white as the tiles and marble of the Altar of Heaven), might they not better 
speak of “the fish in man?” And of “the law of the sea?” The sea, from 
which they say we came . . .? 

Sometimes, but only out of sociability, I accompanied the other officers 
to the sing-song houses. A man is a fool who cannot accommodate himself 
to his fellows enough to avoid discomfort. But my own tastes did not run 
to spilled beer and puddles of inferior tea and drink-thickened voices telling 
tales of prowess, nor to grinning lackeys in dirty robes or short sessions in 
rabbit warren rooms with bodies which moved and made sounds and asked 
for money but showed no other signs of sentient life. 

Once, but once only, we visited the last of the Imperial barber-eunuchs, 
who had attended to the toilet of the Dowager’s unfortunate nephew ; a tall 
old man, this castrate, living alone with his poverty, he did for us what he 
would for any others who came with a few coins and a monstrous curiosity. 

I mingled, also, officially and otherwise, with the European colony, none 
of whom had seen Europe for years, many of whom had been born in Qiina : 
Such jolly Germans! Such cultured Italians! Such pleasant spoken, (i-devant 
Vichy, Frenchmen! How well-dressed and well-kept their women were, 
how anxious, even eager, to please, to prove their devotion to the now vic- 
torious cause — and to the young and potent and reasonably personable 
officers who represent it. 

After many an afternoon so well spent, I would arise and take a rickshaw 
to one of the city gates to be there at the sunset closing, and would observe 
how, when half the massy portal was swung shut, the traffic would increase 
and thicken and the sound of cries come from far down the road which led 
outside the city and a swollen stream pour and rush faster and faster — men 
and women on foot and clutching bundles, and carriers with sedan chairs, 
and families leading heavy-laden ox-carts and horses, children with hair like 
manes, trotting women swollen in pregnancy, old women staggering on tiny 
bound feet, infants clinging to their bent backs. The caravans alone did not 
increase their pace at this time. Slow, severe, and solemn, woolly, double- 
humped, padfooted, blunt, their long necks shaking strings of huge blue 
beads and bronze bells crudely cast at some distant forge in the Gobi or at 
the shore of Lop Nor, the camels came. By their sides were skull-capped 
Turkomen, or Buryat Mongols with their hair in thick queues. 

My eyes scanned every face and every form in all this, but I did not find 
what I looked for. 
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Then I would go and eat, while the gates swung shut and the loungers dis- 
persed, murmuring and muttering of the Bah Loo, the said-to-be-approaching- 
slowly-but-steadily-and-as-yet-undefeated-fiaA Loo, the Communist Eighth 
Route Army ; and the air grew dark and cold. 

One afternoon I chose to visit some of the temples — not the well-frequented 
ones such as those of Heaven, Agriculture, Confucious, and the Lamas — 
the ones not on the tourist lists, not remarkable for historical monuments, 
not preserved (in a manner of speaking) by any of the govertunents which 
had held Peking since the days of “the great” Dr. Sun. In these places the 
progress of decay had gone on absolutely unchecked and the monks had 
long ago sold everything they could and the last fleck of paint had peeled 
from the idols. Here the clergy earned com meal (rice in North China was 
a delicacy, not a staple) by renting out the courtyards for monthly fairs and 
charging stud fees for the services of their Pekinese dogs. Worshippers were 
few and elderly. Such, I imagine, must have been the temples in the last 
days of Rome while the Vandal and Goth equivalents of the Eighth Route 
Anny made plans to invest the city at their leisure. 

These ancients were pleased to see me and brought bowls of thin tea and 
offered to sell me dog-eared copies of pornographic works, poorly illustrated, 
which I declined. 

Later, outside, in the street, there was an altercation between a huge and 
pockmarked rickshaw “boy” and a Marine. I stepped up to restore order — 
could not have avoided it, since the crowd had already seen me — and met 
the Man in Black. 

I do not mean a foreign priest. 

The coolie was cuffed and sent his way by the Man in Black, and the 
Marine told to go elsewhere by me. The Man in Black seemed quite happy 
at my having come along — the incident could have gotten out of hand — 
and he stuck to me and walked with me and spoke to me loudly in poor 
English and I suffered it because of the Face he would gain by having been 
seen with me. Of course, I knew what he was, and he must have Imown 
that I knew. I did not relish the idea of yet another pot of thin tea, but he 
all but elbowed me into his home. 

Where my search ended. 

The Civil Police in Peking were nothing, nothing at all. The Japanese 
Army had not left much for them to do, nor now did the Chinese Nationalist 
Army nor the U.S. Forces, M. & S. P. So the Peking Police force directed 
traffic and cuffed recalcitrant rickshaw coolies and collected the pittance 
which inflation made nothing of. 

Black is not a good color for uniforms, nor does it go well with a sallow 
skin. 

She was not sallow. 

I drank cup after clip of that vile fca, just to see her pour it. 

Her nose was not flat. 

When he asked her to go and borrow money to buy some cakes, not 
knowing I could understand, I managed to slip him money beneath the 
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table: he was startled and embarrassed and this was well. After that, the 
advantage was even more mine. 

She caught my glance and the color deepened in her cheeks. She went for 
the cakes. 

He told me his account of woes, how his father (a street-mountebank of 
some sort) had starved himself for years in order to buy him an appoint- 
ment on the police force and how it had come to nothing at all, salary worth 
nothing, cumshaw little more. How he admired the Americans — which was 
more than I did myself. Gradually, with many diversions, circumlocutions, 
and euphuisms, he inquired about the chances of our doing some business. 

Of course, I agreed. 

She returned. 

I stayed long; she lit the peanut oil lamps and in the stove made a small 
fire of briquets fashioned from coal dust and — I should judge, by a faint 
but definite odor — dung. 

After that I came often, we made plans, I named sums of money which 
caused his mouth to open, a sight to sell dentifrice, indeed. Then, when his 
impatience was becoming irritating, I told him the whole thing was off — 
military vigilance redoubled at the warehouses, so on. I made a convincing 
story. He almost wept. He had debts, he had borrowed money (on his hopes) 
to pay them. 

No one could have been more sympathetic than I. 

I convinced him that I wished only to help him. 

Then, over several dinner tables I told him that I was planning to take a 
concubine shortly. My schedule, naturally, would leave less time for these 
pleasant conversations and equally pleasant dinners. The woman was not 
selected yet, but this should not take long. 

Finally, the suggestion came from him, as I had hoped it would, and I let 
him convince me. This was the only amusing part of the conversation. 

I suppose he must have convinced her. 

I paid him well enough. 

There was the apartment to furnish, and other expenses, clothes for her, 
what have you. Expenses. So I was obliged to some business after all. But 
not, of course, with him. The sulfa deal was dull enough, even at the price 
I got per tablet, but the thought of having sold the blood plasma as an elixir 
for aging Chinese vitality (masculine) was droll beyond words. 

So my life began, my real life, for which the rest had been mere waiting 
and anticipation, and I feel the same was true of her. What had she known 
of living? 

In the end he became importunate and it was necessary to take steps to 
dispense with him. Each state has the sovereign right, indeed, the duty, to 
protect its own existence; thus, if bishops plot against the Red governments 
or policemen against the Kuomintang government, the results are inevitable. 

He had plotted against me. 

The curious thing is that she seemed genuinely sorry to hear that he’d 
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been shot, and as she seemed more beautiful in sorrow, I encouraged her. 
When she seemed disinclined to regard this as the right moment for love, 
I humbled her. In the end she came to accept this as she did to accept every- 
thing I did, as proper, simply because it was I who had done it. 

/. 

She was a world which I had created, and Behold, it was very good. 

My fellow-officers continued, absurdly, sponsoring impecunious students 
at the Protestant university, or underwriting the care of orphans at the local 
convent schools. I even accompanied my immediate superior to tea one 
afternoon and gravely heard the Anglican bishop discuss the moral regenera- 
tion of mankind, after which he told some capital stories which he had read 
in Punch several generations ago. With equal gravity I made a contribution 
to the old man’s Worthy Cause of the moment. Afterwards she and I went 
out in my jeep and had the chief lama show us the image of a djinn said to 
be the superior of rhinoceros horn in the amorous pharmacopiea, if one 
only indulged him in a rather high priced votive lamp which burned butter. 
The old Tibetan, in his sales talk, pointed out to us the “Passion Buddha’s” 
four arms, with two of which he held the female figure, while feeding her 
with the other two; but neither this, nor the third thing he was doing, 
interested me as much as his head. It was a bull’s head, huge, brutal, insen- 
sate, glaring. . . . 

If I am to be a god, I will be such a god as this, I thought ; part man and 
part . . . bull? No — but what? Part man and — 

I took her home, that she might worship Me. 

Afterwards, she burned the brass butter lamps before Me, and the sticks 
of incense. 

I believe it was the following day that we saw the old Chinese. We were 
dining in a White Russian restaurant, and from the unusual excellence of 
the food and the way the others looked at Me I could sense that awareness 
of My true Nature, and Its approaching epiphany, was beginning to be felt. 

The persimmons of Peking are not like the American persimmons, they 
are larger and flattened at each end. In order for the flavor to be at its best, 
the fruits must have begun to rot. The top is removed and cream is put on, 
heavy cream which has begun to turn sour. This is food fit for a god and I 
was the only one present eating it. 

There was an American at the next table, in the guise of an interfering 
angel, talking about famine relief. The fool did not realize that famine is 
itself a relief, better even than war, more selective in weeding out the unfit 
and reducing the surfeit of people from which swarming areas such as China 
and India are always suffering. I smiled as I heard him, and savored the 
contrast between the sweet and the sour on My spoon, and I heard her 
draw in her breath and 1 looked down and there was the old Chinese, in his 
smutty robe and with some object wrapped in grimed cloth next to him as 
he squatted on the floor. I heard her murmur something to him in Chinese ; 
she greeted him, called him lau-yay — old master or sir — and something else 
which I knew I knew but could not place. The air was thick with cigarette 
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smoke and cheap scent. The fool at the next table threw the old man some 
money and gestured him to begin. 

His appearance was like that of any beggar, a wrinkled face, two or three 
brown teeth showing when he smiled in that fawning way. He unwrapped 
his bundle and it was an empty chinaware bowl and two wooden wands. 
He covered the bowl with cloth again, rapped it with wands, uncovered it, 
and there was a goldfish swimming. He covered, he rapped and rapped and 
whisked away the cloth and the bowl was gone. I darted My foot out to the 
place where it had been, but there was nothing there. 

The American at the next table spread out a newspaper on the floor, the 
old man rolled his sleeves up his withered, scrannel, pallid-sallow arms ; he 
spread the cloth, struck it with his sticks, and then removed it, showing a 
much larger bowl with the goldfish, on top of the newspaper. So it had not 
come from some recess in the floor, nor from his sleeve. I did not like to 
see anyone else exercising power; I spoke roughly to the old man, and he 
giggled nervously and gathered his things together. The fools opposite 
began to protest, I looked at them and their voices died away. I looked at 
her, to see if she would still presume to call him old master', but she was 
My creation and she laughed aloud at him. 

My powers increased, with drops of ink I could kill and I could make 
alive. The agents of the men of Yenan came to Me at night and I wrote 
things for them and they left offerings of money on the table. 

Infinitely adaptive, I, polymorphous, porphyrogenitive, creating iniquity, 
transgression, and sin. 

But sometimes at night, when they had left and we had gone to bed and 
I pretended to sleep as others, sometimes there was a noise of a faint rattling 
and I saw something in the room turning and flashing, like a flash of gold, 
and the shadows loomed like the shadow of an old man. And once it came 
to Me — the meaning of the Chinese words she had used once. They meant 
father-in-law, but I could not remember when she had used them, though 
distantly I knew she had no more husband. I awoke her and made her 
worship Me and I was infinitely godlike. 

When was this? Long ago, perhaps. It seems that I do not remember as 
well as formerly. There is so little to remember of present life. I have with- 
drawn from the world. I do not really know where I now am. There is a 
wall of some sort, it extends everywhere I turn, it is white, often I press my 
lips against it. I have lips. I do not know if I have hands and feet, but I do 
not need them. The light, too, has an odd quality here. Sometimes I seem to 
be in a smalt place and at other times it seems larger. And in between 
these times something passes overhead and all goes dark and there is a 
noise like the beating of heavy staves and then it is as if I am nothing . . . 
no place . . . But then all is as before and there is light once more and 
I can move freely through the light, up and down ; I can turn, and when I 
turn swiftly I can see a flashing of gold, of something gold, of something 
gold, and this pleases and diverts Me. 

But when I am stilt I cannot see it at all. 
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Farley had not spent half a year 
alone on Titan with only robots 
to talk to just to see another man 
take the credit. He'd fight for 
his rights — he'd even murder . . . 



Part I 

T IKE all men who worked under the great Llewes, Edmund Farley reached 
•^the point where he thought with longing of the pleasure it would give 
him to kill that same great Llewes. 

No man who did not work for Llewes would quite understand the feeling. 
Llewes (men forgot his first name or grew, almost unconsciously, to think 
it was Great, with a capital G) was Everyman’s idea of the great prober 
into the unknown : both relentless and brilliant, neither giving up in the face 
of failure nor ever at a loss for a new and more ingenious attack. 

Llewes was an organic chemist who had brought the Solar System to the 
service of his science. It was he who first used the moon for large-scale 
reactions to be run in vacuum, at the temperature of boiling water or liquid 
air, depending on the tinie of month. Photochemistry became something 
new and wonderful when carefully designed apparatus was set floating 
freely in orbits about space-stations. ,i 

But, truth to tell, Llewes was a credit-stealer, a sin almost impossible to 
forgive. Some nameless student had first thought of setting up apparatus on 
the Lunar surface; a forgotten technician had designed the first self-con- 
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tained space-reactor. Somehow both achievements became associated with 
the name of Llewes. 

And nothing could be done. An employee who resigned in anger would 
lose his recommendation and find it difficult to obtain another job. His 
unsupported word against that of Llewes would be worth nothing. On the 
other hand, those who remained with him, endured and finally left with 
good grace and a recommendation, were sure of future success. 

But while they stayed, they at least enjoyed the dubious pleasure of voicing 
their hatred among themselves. 

And Edmund Farley had full reason to join them. He had come from 
Titan, Saturn’s largest satellite, where he had single-handed (aided by robots 
only) set up equipment to make full use of Titan's reducing atmosphere. 
The major planets had atmospheres composed largely of hydrogen and 
methane, but Jupiter and Saturn were too large to deal with, and Uranus 
and Neptune were still too expensively far. Titan, however, was Mars-size, 
small enough to operate upon and large enough and cold enough to retain 
a medium-thin hydrogen-methane atmosphere. 

Large-scale reactions could proceed there easily in the hydrogen atmos- 
phere, where on Earth those same reactions were kineticaily troublesome. 
Farley had designed and redesigned and endured Titan for half a year and 
had come back with amazing data. Yet somehow, almost at once, Farley 
could see it fragment and begin to come together as a Llewes achievement. 

The others sympathized, shrugged their shoulders, and bade him welcome 
to the fraternity. Farley tensed his acne-scarred face, brought his thin lips 
together and listened to the others as they plotted violence. 

Jim Gorham was the most outspoken. Farley rather despised him for he 
was a “vacuum-man” who had never left Earth. 

Gorham said, “Llewes is an easy man to kill because of his regular habits, 
you see. You can rely on him. For instance, look at the way he insists on 
eating by himself. He closes his office at 12 sharp and opens it at 1 sharp. 
Right? No one goes into his office in that interval so poison has plenty of 
time to work.” 

Belinsky said, dubiously, “Poison?” 

“Easy. Plenty of poison all over the place. You name it, we got it. Okay, 
then, Llewes eats one Swiss cheese on rye with a special kind of relish knee- 
deep in onions. We aU know that, right? After all, we can smell him all after- 
noon and we all remember the miserable howl he raised when the lunch- 
room ran out of the relish once last Spring. No one else in the place will 
ever touch the relish, so poison in it will hit only Llewes and no one else. . . .” 

It was aU a kind of lunch-time make-believe, but not for Farley. 

Grimly, and in earnest, he decided to murder Llewes. 

It became an obsession with him. His blood tingled at the thought of 
Llewes dead, of himself able to take the credit that was rightfully his for 
those months of living in a small bubble of oxygen and tramping across 
frozen ammonia to remove products and set up new reactions in the thin, 
chilled winds of hydrogen and methane. 
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But it would have to be something which couldn’t possibly harm anyone 
but Llewes. That sharpened the matter and focused things on Llewes’ 
atmosphere room. It was a long, low room, isolated from the rest of the 
laboratories by cement blocks and fire-proof doors. No one but Llewes ever 
entered, except in Llewes' presence and with his permission. Not that the 
room was ever actually locked. The effective tyranny Llewes had established 
made the faded slip of paper on the laboratory door, reading “Do Not 
Enter” and signed with his initials, more of a barrier than any lock. . . . 
Except where the desire for murder superseded all else. 

Then what about the atmosphere room? Llewes’ routine of testing, his 
almost infinite caution, left nothing to chance. Any tampering with the 
equipment itself, unless it were unusually subtle, would certainly 1^ detected . 

Fire then? The atmosphere room contained inflammable materials and to 
spare, but Llewes didn’t smoke and was perfectly aware of the danger of 
fires. No one took greater precautions against one. 

Farley thought impatiently of the man on whom it seemed so difficult to 
wreak a just vengeance; the thief playing with his little tanks of methane 
and hydrogen where Farley had used it by the cubic mile. Llewes for the 
little tanks and fame ; Farley for the cubic miles and oblivion. 

All those little tanks of gas; each its own color; each a synthetic atmos- 
phere. Hydrogen gas in red cylinders and methane in striped red and white, 
a mixture of the two representing the atmosphere of the outer planets. 
Nitrogen in brown cylinders and carbon dioxide in silver for the atmosphere 
of Venus. The yellow cylinders of compressed air and the green cylinders of 
oxygen, where Earthly chemistry was good enough. A parade of the rainbow, 
each color dating back through centuries of convention. 

Then he had the thought. It was not born painfully, but came all at once. 
In one moment, it had all crystallized in Farley’s mind and he knew what 
he had to do. 

Farley waited a painful month for the 18th of September, which was 
Space Day. It was the anniversary of man’s first successful spaceflight and 
no one would be working that night. Space Day was, of all holidays, the 
one most meaningful to the scientist in particular and even the dedicated 
Llewes would be making merry then. 

Farley entered Central Organic Laboratories (to use its official title) that 
night, certain he was unobserved. The labs weren’t banks or museums. 
They were not subject to thievery and such night-watchmen as there were 
had a generally easy-going attitude toward their jobs. 

Farley closed the main door carefully behind him and moved slowly down 
the darkened corridors toward the atmosphere room. His equipment con- 
sisted of a flashlight, a small vial of bljfck powder, and a thin brush he had 
bought in an art-supply store at the other end of town three weeks before. 
He wore gloves. 

His greatest difficulty came in actually entering the atmosphere room. Its 
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“forbiddenness” hampered him more than the general forbiddenness of 
murder. Once in, however, once past the mental hazard, the rest was easy. 

He cupped the flashlight and found the cylinder without hestitation. His 
heart was beating so as almost to deafen him, while his breath came quickly 
and his hand trembled. 

He tucked the flash under his arm, then dipped the tip of the artist’s brush 
into the black dust. Grains of it adhered to the brush and Farley pointed it 
into the nozzle of the gauge attached to the cylinder. It took eons-long 
seconds for that trembling tip to enter the nozzle. 

Farley moved it about delicately, dipped it into the black dust again and 
inserted it once more in the nozzle. He repeated it over and over, almost 
hypnotized by the intensity of his own concentration. Finally, using a bit 
of facial-tissue, dampened with saliva, he began to wipe off the outer rim of 
the nozzle, enormously relieved that the job was done and he’d soon be out. 

It was then his hand froze, and the sick uncertainty of fear surged through 
him. The flashlight dropped clattering to the floor. 

Fool! Incredible and miserable fool! He hadn’t been thinking ! 

Under the stress of his emotion and anxiety, he had ended at the wrong 
cylinder! 

He snatched up the flash, put it out, and, his heart thumping alarmingly, 
listened for any noise. 

In the continuing dead silence, he regained a portion of his self-control, 
and screwed himself to the realization that what could be done once could 
be done again. If the wrong cylinder had been tampered with, then the right 
one would take two minutes more. 

Once again, the brush and the black dust came into play. At least, he had 
not dropped the vial of dust ; the deadly, burning dust. This time, the cylinder 
was the right one. 

He finished, wiping the nozzle again, with a badly trembling hand. His 
flash then played about quickly and rested upon a reagent bottle of toluene. 
That would do. He unscrewed the plastic cap, splashed some of the toluene 
on the floor and left the bottle open. 

He then stumbled out of the building as in a dream, made his way to his 
rooming house and the safety of his own room. As nearly as he could tell, 
he was unobserved throughout. 

He disposed of the facial-tissue he had used to wipe the nozzles of the gas 
cylinders by cramming it into the cigarette-ash disposal unit. It vanished 
into molecular dispersion. So did the artist’s brush that followed. 

The vial of dust could not be so gotten rid of without adjustments to the 
disposal unit he did not think it safe to make. He would walk to work, as 
he often did, and toss it off the Grand Street bridge. . . . 

Farley blinked at himself in the mirror the next morning and wondered 
if he dared go to work. It was an idle thought; he didn’t dare not go to 
work. He must do nothing that would attract attention to him on this day 
of all days. 

With grayish desperation, he worked to reproduce normal acts of nothing- 
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ness that made up so much of the day. It was a fine, warm morning and he 
walked to work. It was only a flicking motion of the wrist that was necessary 
to get rid of the vial. It made a tiny splash in the river, filled with water, 
and sank. 

He sat at his desk, later that morning, staring at his hand-computer. 
Now that it had all been done, would it work? Llewes might ignore the 
smell of toluene. Why not? The odor was unpleasant, but not disgusting. 
Organic chemists were used to it. 

Then, if Llewes were still hot on the trail of the hydrogenation procedures 
Farley had brought back from Titan, the gas cylinder would be put into use 
at once. It would have to be. With a day of holiday behind him, Llewes 
would be more than usually anxious to get back to work. 

Then, as soon as the gauge-cock was turned, a bit of gas would spurt out 
and turn into a sheet of flame. If there were the proper quantity of toluene 
in the air, it would turn as quickly into an explosion — 

So intent was Farley in his reverie, that he accepted the dull boom in the 
distance as the creation of his own mind, a counterpoint to his own thoughts, 
until footsteps thudded by. 

Farley looked up, and out of a dry throat, cried, “What — what — ” 

“Dunno,” yelled back the other, “something wrong in the atmosphere 
room. Explosion. Hell of a mess.” 

The extinguishers were on and men beat out the flames and snatched the 
burnt and battered Llewes out of the wreckage. He had the barest flicker of 
life left in him and died before a doctor had time to predict that he would. 

On the outskirts of the group that hovered about the scene in grim and 
grisly curiosity stood Edmund Farley. His pallor and the glisten of per- 
spiration on his face did not, at that moment, mark him as different from 
the rest. He tottered back to his desk. He could be sick now. No one would 
remark on it. 

But somehow he wasn’t. He finished out the day and in the evening the 
load began to lighten. Accident was accident, wasn’t it? There were occupa- 
tional risks all chemists ran, especially those working with inflammable com- 
pounds. No one would question the matter. 

And if anyone did, how could they possibly trace anything back to 
Edmund Farley. He had only to go about his life as though nothing had 
happened. 

Nothing? Good Lord, the credit for Titan would now be his. He would 
be a great man. 

The load lightened indeed and that night he slept. 


Part II 

Jim Gorham had faded a bit in twenty-four hours. His yellow hair was 
stringy and only the light color of his stubble masked the fact that he needed 
a shave badly. 
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“We all talked murder,” he said. 

H. Seton Davenport of the Terrestrial Bureau of Investigation tapped one 
finger against the desk-top methodically, and so lightly that it could not be 
heard. He was a stocky man with a firm face and black hair, a thin, pro- 
minent nose made for utility rather than beauty, and a star-shaped scar on 
one cheek. 

“Seriously?” he asked. 

“No,” said Gorham, shaking his head violently. “At least, I didn’t think 
it was serious. The schemes were wild : poisoned sandwich spreads and acid 
on the helicopter, you know. Still, someone must have* taken the matter 
seriously after all. . . . The madman! For what reason?” 

Davenport said, “From what you’ve said, I judge because the dead man 
appropriated other peoples’ work.” 

“So what,” cried Gorham. “It was the price he charged for what he did. 
He held the entire team together. He was its muscles and guts. Llewes was 
the one who dealt with Congress and got the grants. He was the one who 
got permission to set up projects in space and send men to the Moon or 
wherever. He talked spaceship lines and industrialists into doing millions of 
dollars of work for us. He organized Central Organic.” 

“Have you realized all this overnight?” 

“Not really. I’ve always known this, but what could I do? I’ve chickened 
out of space-travel, found excuses to avoid it. I was a vacuum-man, who 
never even visited the moon. The truth was, I was afraid, and even more 
afraid to have the others think I was afraid.” He virtually spat self-contempt. 

“And now you want to find someone to punish?” said Davenport. “You 
want to make up to the dead Llewes your crime against the live one?” 

“No! Leave psychiatry out of this. I tell you it is murder. It’s got to be. 
You don’t know Llewes. The man was a monomaniac on safety. No explosion 
could possibly have happened anywhere near him unless it were carefully 
arranged.” 

Davenport shrugged. “What exploded. Dr. Gorham?” 

“It could have been almost anything. He handled organic compounds of 
all sorts : benzene, ether, pyridine. All of them inflammable.” 

“I studied chemistry once. Dr. Gorham, and none of those liquids are 
explosive at room temperature as I remember. There has to be some sort of 
heat ; a spark, a flame.” 

“There was fire all right.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“I can’t imagine. TTiere were no burners in the place and no matches. 
Electrical equipment of all sorts was heavily shielded. Even little ordinary 
things like clamps were specially manufactured out of beryllium-copper or 
other non-sparking alloys. Llewes didn’t smoke and would have fired on 
the spot anyone who approached within a hundred feet of the room with a 
light^ cigarette.” 

“What was the last thing he handled, then?” 
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“Hard to tell. The place was a shambles.” 

“I suppose it has been straightened out by now, though.” 

The chemist said with instant eagerness, “No, it hasn’t. I took care of 
that. I said we had to investigate the cause of the accident to prove it wasn’t 
neglect. You know, to avoid bad publicity. So the room hasn’t been touched.” 

Davenport nodded. “All right. Let’s take a look at it.” 

In the blackened, dishevelled room, Davenport said, “What’s the most 
dangerous piece of equipment in the place?” 

Gorham looked about. “The compressed oxygen tanks,” he said, pointing. 

Davenport looked at the variously colored cylinders standing against the 
wall cradled in a binding chain. Some leaned heavily against the chain, 
tipped by the force of the explosion. 

Davenport said, “How about this one?” He toed a red cylinder which lay 
flat on the ground in the middle of the room. It was heavy and didn’t budge. 

“That one’s hydrogen,” said Gorham. 

“Hydrogen is explosive, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right — when heated.” 

Davenport said, “Then why do you say the compressed oxygen is the 
most dangerous. Oxygen doesn’t explode, does it?” 

“No. It doesn’t even bum, but it supports combustion, see. Things burn 
in it.” 

“So?” 

“Well, look here.” A certain vivacity entered Gorham’s voice; he was the 
scientist explaining something simple to the intelligent layman. “Sometimes 
a person might accidentally put some lubricant on the valve before tightening 
it onto the cylinder, to make a tighter seal, you know. Or he might get 
something inflammable smeared on it by mistake. When he opens the valve 
then, the oxygen rushes out, and whatever goo is on the valve explodes, 
wrenching off the valve. Then the rest of the oxygen blows out of the cylinder 
which would then take off like a miniature jet and go through a wall ; the 
heat of the explosion would fire other inflammable liquids nearby.” 

“Are the oxygen tanks in this place intact?” 

“Yes, they are.” 

Davenport kicked the hydrogen cylinder at his feet. “The gauge on this 
cylinder reads zero. I suppose that means it was in use at the time of explosion 
and has emptied itself since then.” 

Gorham nodded. “I suppose so.” 

“Could you explode hydr ogen by smearing oil on the gauge?” 

“Definitely not.” 

Davenport rubbed his chin. “Is there anything that would make hydrogen 
burst into flame outside of a- spark of some sort?” 

Gorham muttered, “A catalyst, I suppose. Platinum black is the best. 
That’s powdered platinum.” 

Davenport looked astonished. “Do you have such a thing?” 

“Of course. It’s expensive, but there’s nothing better for catalyzing hydro- 
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genations." He fell silent and stared down at the hydrogen cylinder for a 
long moment. “Platinum black,” he finally whispered. “I wonder — ” 

Davenport said, “Platinum black would make hydrogen burn, then?” 

“Oh, yes. It brings about the combination of hydrogen and oxygen at 
room temperature. No heat necessary. The explosion would be just as 
though it were caused by heat, just the same.” 

Excitement was building up in Gorham’s voice and he fell to his knees 
beside the hydrogen cylinder. He passed his finger over the blackened tip. 
It might be just soot and it might be — ” 

He got to his feet, “Sir, that must be the way it was done. I’m going to 
get every speck of foreign material off that nozzle and run a spectographic 
analysis.” 

“How long will it take?” 

“Give me fifteen minutes. . . .” 

Gorham came back in twenty. Davenport had made a meticulous round 
of the burnt-out laboratory. He looked up. “Well?” 

Gorham said, triumphantly. “It’s there. Not much, but there.” 

He held up a strip of photographic negative against which there were 
short white parallel lines, irregularly spaced and of different degrees of 
brightness. “Mostly extraneous material, but you see those lines — ” 

Davenport peered closely. “Kerj faint. Would you swear in court that 
platinum was present?” 

“Yes,” said Gorham at once. 

“Would any other chemist? If this photo were shown a chemist hired by 
the defense, could he claim the lines were too faint to be certain evidence?” 

Gorham was silent. 

Davenport shrugged. 

The chemist cried, “But it is there. The stream of gas and the explosion 
would have blown most of it out. You wouldn’t expect much to be left. 
You see that, don’t you?” 

Davenport looked about, thoughtfully. “I do. I admit there’s a reason- 
able chance this is murder. So now we look for more and better evidence. 
Do you suppose this is the only cylinder that might have been tampered 
with?” 

“I don't know.” 

“Then the first thing we do is check every other cylinder in the place. 
Everything else, too. If there is a murderer, he might conceivably have set 
other booby traps in the place. It’s got to be checked.” 

“I’ll get started — ” began Gorham, eagerly. 

“Uh — not you,” said Davenport. “I’ll have a man from our labs do it.” 

The next morning, Gorham was in Davenport’s office again. This time, 
he had been summoned. 

Davenport said, “It’s murder, all right. A second cylinder had been 
tampered with.” 
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"You seer 

“An oxygen cylinder. There was platinum black inside the tip of the 
nozzle. Quite a bit of it.” 

“Platinum black? On the oxygen cylinder?” 

Davenport nodded. “Right. Now why do you suppose that would be?” 

Gorham shook his head. “Oxygen won’t burn and nothing will make it 
burn. Not even platinum black.” 

“So the murderer must have put it on the oxygen cylinder by mistake in 
the tension of the moment. Presumably he corrected himself and tampered 
with the right cylinder, but meanwhile he left final evidence that this is 
murder and not accident.” 

“Yes. Now it’s only a matter of finding the person.” 

The scar on Davenport’s cheek crinkled alarmingly as he smiled. “Only, 
Dr. Gorham? How do we do that? Our quarry left no calling card. There 
are a number of people in the laboratories with motive; a greater number 
with the chemical knowledge required to commit the crime and with the 
opportunity to do so. Is there any way we can trace the platinum black?” 

“No,” said Gorham hesitantly. “Any of twenty people could have gotten 
into the special supply room without trouble. . . . What about alibis?” 

“For what time?” 

“For the night before.” 

Davenport leaned across his desk. “When was the last time, previous to 
the fatal moment, that Dr. Llewes used that hydrogen cylinder?” 

“I — I don’t know. He worked alone. Very secretly. It was part of his way 
of making sure he had sole credit.” 

“Yes, I know. We’ve been making our own inquiries. ... So the platinum 
black might have been put on the cylinder a week before for all we know.” 

Gorham whispered disconsolately, “Then what do we do?” 

Davenport said, “The only point of attack, it seems to me, is the platinum 
black on the oxygen cylinder. It’s an irrational point and the explanation 
may hold the solution. But I’m no chemist and you are, so if the answer is 
anywhere it’s inside you. Could it have been a mistake — could the murderer 
have confused the oxygen with the hydrogen?” 

Gorham shook his head at once. “No. You know about the colors. A 
green tank is oxygen ; a red tank is hydrogen.” 

“What if he were color-blind?” asked Davenport. 

This time Gorham took more time. Finally, he said, “No. Color-blind 
people don’t generally go in for chemistry. Detection of color in chemical 
reactions is too important. And if anybody in this organization were color- 
blind, he’d have enough trouble with one thing or another so that the rest 
of us would know about it.” 

Davenport nodded. He. fingered the sqar on his cheek absently. “All right. 
If the oxygen cylinder wasn’t smearetf by ignorance or accident, could it 
have been done on purpose? Deliberately?” 

“I don’t understand you.” 
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“Perhaps the murderer had a logical plan in mind when he smeared the 
oxygen cylinder, then changed his mind. Are there any conditions where 
platinum black would be dangerous in the presence of oxygen? Any con- 
ditions at all? You’re the chemist. Dr. Gorham.” 

There was a puzzled frown on the chemist’s face. He shook his head. 
“No, none. There can't be. Unless — ” 

“Unless?” 

“Well, this is ridiculous, but if you stuck the oxygen jet into a container 
of hydrogen gas, platinum black on the gas cylinder could be dangerous. 
Naturally, you’d need a big container to make a satisfactory explosion.” 

“Suppose,” said Davenport, “our murderer had counted on filling the 
room with hydrogen and then having the oxygen tank turned on.” 

Gorham said, with a half-smile, “But why bother with the hydrogen 
atmosphere when — ” The half-smile vanished completely while a complete 
pallor took its place. He cried, “Farley! Edmund Farley!” 

“What’s that?” 

“Farley just returned from six months on Titan,” said Gorham, in gather- 
ing excitement. “Titan has a hydrogen-methane atmosphere. He is the only 
man here to have had experience in such an atmosphere and it all makes 
sense now. On Titan, a jet of oxygen will combine with the surrounding 
hydrogen if heated, or treated with platinum black. A jet of hydrogen won’t. 
TTie situation is exactly the reverse of what it is here on Earth. It must have 
been Farley. When he entered Llewes’ lab to arrange an explosion, he put 
the platinum black on the oxygen, out of recent habit. By the time he recalled 
that the situation was the other way round on Earth, the damage was done.” 

Davenport nodded in grim satisfaction. “That does it, I think.” His hand 
reached out to an intercom and he said to the unseen recipient at the other 
end, “Send out a man to pick up Dr. Edmund Farley at Central Organic.” 




Mr. Pallet suffered from one fixation . . . 

He had to forestall that gleam in his father’s eye! 

O Father Mine 


Mr. Pollet, time was a highway: a vast, gleaming, empty highway, 
A waiting to be traveled. “It has road-blocks, to be sure,” he would say, 
“and there are altogether too many dangerous curves, much too sharp for 
even the minimum speed. Still, it's not unlikely that a really clever man will 
get through someday.” 

Of course, Mr. Pollet hoped to be that man. To this end he had devoted 
37 of his 53 years, unswervingly, with monomaniacal faith. Friends he had 
none . . . acquaintances, few. His wife was afraid of him. And in the scientific 
clubs he was persona non grata, for when he was not mumbling jiggery- 
pokery about the “space-time continuum” and “the pretzel of the Past,” 
he was nudging people with his bony elbow and asking them his famous, 
and perpetually wearisome, question : 

“Well, now, what about you, what is your opinion? If I were to go back 
in Time and kill my own father — before my conception — what would 
happen?” 

“Perhaps it is wishful thinking on my part,” one beleaguered physicist 
had replied, “but I am of the notion that you would vanish instantly.” 

Among other shortcomings, however, Mr. Pollet had no appreciation for 
subtlety. “Oh?” he’-d said, tapping his lean nose; “you think so? I wonder. 
It’s an interesting theory, but somehow it doesn’t seem possible. And yet — ” 

Indeed, it was for no other purpose than to solve this perennial riddle that 
he labored on his Time Machine. History certainly did not intrigue him, 
nor was he concerned with the fame that would surely come to the first 
man to pierce the time barrier. The Future? It was a bore. 

Mr. Pollet wanted little. Only the answer to the question. 

What would happen . . .? 
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It was a late summer evening when the lean man with the sallow cheeks 
and wispy black hair stepped, for the eight-hundred-and-thirteenth time, 
into the large metal cylinder in his laboratory basement, turned a switch, 
waited, and, also for the eight-hundred-and-thirteenth time, stepped out. 
Another failure, Mr. Pollet mused. It was enough to discourage a saint. 

He was a man not normally given to emotional excess, yet now he found 
himself yielding to a thoroughly wild impulse. He cursed loudly but not 
well, picked up a heavy crescent wrench and threw it at the Time Machine. 

A bank of lights came on. The metal cylinder began to whine, softly. 

Mr. Pollet stared. Was it possible? He advanced. Yes, there was no deny- 
ing it — the random impact of the wrench had accomplished what he had 
failed a thousand times to accomplish with reason. The delicate balance was 
at last achieved — the Time Machine was ready to go! 

Mr. Pollet beamed. 

Now, his plan must be carried out methodically. He mustn’t take any 
chances whatever. 

He ran upstairs, pushed his wife aside and got a faded photograph from 
the bedroom trunk. Hand-tinted, it pictured a clear-eyed, square-jawed, 
heavy-set, middle-aged man with a fierce shock of red hair. 

“Dad,” Mr. Pollet said reverently, pocketing the snapshot and loading a 
blue-steel .38 revolver. 

He changed into proper clothing, went back downstairs, and entered the 
cylinder. He made a careful adjustment of the dials, then pulled the main 
lever. There was a whirring of gears. Things fizzed. The machine bucked, 
smoked, clanged, whistled. Mr. Pollet felt dizzy. Blackness reached for him. 
He fought it. 

Things settled down again. 

He stepped out of the cylinder. 

The landscape was immediately familiar to him: it was, without doubt, 
the Ohio valley region, the playground of his youth. But Mr. Pollet’s mission 
was not to be delayed by sentiment. He looked about ; then, certain that he 
was unobserved, rolled the Time Machine over to a clump of trees and 
locked it securely. 

He began to walk across the field of alfalfa, and soon the town came into 
view, and he was confident that his calculations had been correct. He was 
in Middleton. 

But what about the date? He would have to check that. It would not do 
to kill Dad after he, Pollet, Jr., had been conceived : for then, what would 
be accomplished? 

He withdrew the photograph one more time. Pollet, Sr., was a stem- 
looking fellow. He remembered him dimly as a strict disciplinarian, at all 
times cold and distant and prey to a brooding disposition — but he could 
remember no more about his father, and nothing specific. After all, Pollet, 
Sr., had passed away in 1922. And Pollet, Jr., was only five years old then. 

It is almost ironic, Mr. Pollet thought, as he jogged along, that Dad shall 
see his son grown to manhood, only to be slaughtered by him. . . . 
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Having been hatched scrawny and grown up the same, Mr. Pollet had 
never enjoyed an abundance of stamina. He slowed to a walk. At the edge 
of town he stopped, checked the action of his revolver to be sure it would 
not misfire, and felt his heart beating fast. He smiled wanly. Then he entered 
the main street of Middleton, Ohio. 

The community was abustle. Children played with hoops and marbles 
and men sat on porches and women shopped. Some looked curiously at 
Mr. Pollet, and one, a lanky, dark-haired fellow, went so far as to stare; 
but this was only because a stranger had come to town, doubtless. 

Mr. Pollet nodded genially and made his way down the main artery. At 
a drug store he paused. Inside the window was a calendar. It read : February 
19, 1916. 

Mr. Pollet frowned slightly. He was cutting it close, quite close. But he 
was still early. In fact, he could not now be even a gleam in his father’s eye. 

He walked to Elm Avenue, where he turned right and walked three blocks 
more. At a large yellow house on the corner, he stopped. . . . Memories 
came and went. 

He started up the path. Never had he been so full of excitement, never so 
nervous. He rapped on the door. 

It was opened presently by a clear-eyed, square-jawed, heavy-set, middie- 
aged man with a fierce shock of red hair. “Yes?” he said. 

“Mr. James Agnew Pollet?” 

“That’s right,” the man said. Pollet, Jr., caught a glimpse of a slight, tall, 
exceedingly fair and moderately attractive woman seated in the living room. 
It was his mother. He experienced a pang. 

“Are you selling something?” James Agnew Pollet asked, brusquely. 

“Not exactly,” Mr. Pollet, Jr., said, and plucked out the .38. 

“What’s the meaning — ” 

The revolver roared, once. A small neat hole app)eared in James Agnew 
Pollet’s forehead. He gasped, toppled backwards and lay still. 

There was a scream from the living room. 

Mr. Pollet pocketed the gun, whirled, and ran down the street. As he ran, 
he tried to absorb the fact that, so far, nothing had happened to him. 

People turned to stare. Mr. Pollet saw the same man who had gazed so 
intently at him before, only now the man was open-mouthed. There was 
something familiar about him . . . 

Mr. Pollet went leaping and bounding across the field, panting heavily. 
Cars could not follow him: they were too primitive. Men could, but they 
were still reacting to shock. He had time. He ran to the trees, got the key in 
the lock, and entered the cylinder. He slammed the door. He pulled the 
return lever. . . . 

After a minute, he opwned the door again and stepped into his basement 
laboratory. His wife was waiting. She looked confused and frightened. 

“Did you — go through with it?” she asked. 
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Mr. Pollet nodded, glumly. The gun, he saw, was still hot from its recent 
bring. “I killed him,” he said. “Saw him die.” 

“Shame!” Mrs. Pollet declared, paling. “You may not have actually 
known him well, and perhaps it’s true he was cruel to you as a child — but to 
murder your own father! That is unkind.” 

“Nonsense,” Mr. Pollet snapped. “It was an impersonal gesture: purely 
scientific. I killed him and — nothing happened. Absolutely nothing.” He 
stamped his foot and angrily brushed the dark hair out of his eyes. “Do you 
understand?” he bellowed, furiously. “Nothing happened!” 

He reached out and grasped a crowbar and brought the heavy iron down 
upon the banks of delicate instruments, smashing them and the years that 
went into their making into a million bright pieces. “Impossible!” he raged. 
“Something should have happened!” 

Mrs. Pollet watched him destroy the machine. When he had quite finished, 
she inquired : “Are you sure it was your father?” 

Mr. Pollet froze, the crowbar raised high. He blinked and lowered his 
arm. “What do you mean?” he asked softly. 

“Nothing,” his wife said, “except that I never did think you looked much 
like that picture. It’s very old, but even so — ” 

“Be quiet,” Mr. Pollet commanded. “I must think.” 

He thought. 

He thought of the undeniable truth of Mrs. Pollet’s observation — of the 
myriad dissimilarities between himself and the man in the photograph. 

Especially he thought of the lanky, sallow-cheeked, dark-haired man in 
Middleton, who had stared so intently. . . . 

Mr. Pollet dropped the crowbar. He looked at the wreckage of the machine 
he would never be able to rebuild. 

“Well, I’m a son of a bitch,” he said. 

And, in a manner of speaking, so he was. 
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VT^HEN an astronomer wants to 
’ ’ know where the planet Neptune 
is going to be on July 4th, 2753 A.D., 
he can if he wishes spend the rest of 
his life working out sums on paper 
with pencil. Given good health and 
fast reflexes, he may live long enough 
to come up with the answer. But he 
is more likely to employ the services 
of an electronic computer, which — 
once properly programmed and set 
in motion — wiU click out the answer 
in a matter of hours. Meanwhile the 
astronomer can catch up on his gin 
rummy or, alternatively, start think- 
ing about the next problem he wants 
to set the computer. It isn’t only 
astronomers, of course, who let the 
electrons do their arithmetic. More 
and more, in industry, financial 
institutions, organs of government 
and nearly every area of life, com- 
puters are regularly used to supply 
quick answers to hard questions. 

A big problem in facilitating this 
use, and one which costs computer- 
users many millions of dollars each 
year, is that computers are mostly 
adapted to a diet of binary numbers. 
The familiar decimal digits 0, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 which we 
use every day upset their digestions. 
They prefer simple binary digits, 
0 and 1, no more. With them the 
computers can represent any finite 
quantity quite as unambiguously as 
we can with five times as many 
digits in the decimal scheme ; what’s 
more, they can “write” their two 
digits electronically by following 
such simple rules as, “A current 
•■flowing through here means 1; no 
current flowing through here means 
0 .” 

In practice, many computers are 
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now equipped with automatic translators which, before anything else 
happens, convert the decimal information they are fed into the binary 
arithmetic they can digest. A few, even — clumsy brutes they are! — actually 
work directly with decimal numbers. 

But intrinsically binary arithmetic has substantial advantages over decimal 
. . . once it is mastered! It is only because it has not been entirely easy to 
master it that we have been required to take the additional, otherwise unnec- 
sary step of conversion. 

The principal difficulty in binary arithmetic is in the appearance of the 
binary numbers themselves. They are homely, awkward and strange. They 
look like a string of stutters by an electric typewriter with a slipping key; 
and they pronounce only with difficulty. For example, the figure 111 10101000 
defies quick recognition by most humans, although most digital computers 
know it to be the sum of plus 2* plus 2® plus 2’ plus 2' plus 2® — i.e., in 
decimal notation, 1960. 

To cope with this problem some workers have devised their own con- 
ventions of writing and prciouncing such numbers. A system in use at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories would set off the above figure in groups of 
three digits : 

11,110,101,000 

and would then pronounce each group of three (or less) separately as its 
decimal equivalent. The first binary group, 1 1, is the equivalent of the decimal 
3; the second, 110, of the decimal 6; the third, 101, of the decimal 5. (000 is 
zero in any notation.) The above would then be read, “Three, six, five, 
zero.” 

Another suggestion, made by the writer, is to set off binary digits in 
groups of five and pronounce them according to the “dits” and “dahs” of 
Morse code, “dit” standing for 1 and “dah” for zero. Thus the date 1960 
would be written 


1,11101,01000 

and pronounced, “Dit, didididahdit, dahdidahdahdah.” 

Obviously both of these proposals offer some advantages over the employ- 
ment of no special system at aU, i.e., writing the number as one unit and 
pronouncing it, “One one one one oh one oh one oh oh oh.” Yet it seems, 
if only on heuristic principles, that conventions devised especially for binary 
notation might offer attractions. Such a convention would probably prove 
somewhat more difficult to learn than those, like the above, which employ 
features derived from other vocabularies. It might be so devised, however, 
that it could provide economy and a lessening of ambiguity. 

One such convention has already been proposed by Joshua Stern of the 
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National Bureau of Standards, who would set off binary numbers in groups 
of four — ''X 


111,1010,1000 

and gives names to selected quantities, so that binary 10 would become 
“ap”, 100 “bru”, 1000 “cid”, 1,0000 “dag” and, finaUy, 1,0000,0000 “hi”. 
The only other names used in this system would be “one” for 1 and “zero” 
for 0, as in decimal notation. In this way the' binary equivalent of 1960 
would be read as, “bruaponehi, cidapdag, cid.” 

It will be seen that the Stem proposal has a built-in mnemonic aid, in 
that the new names are arranged alphabetically. “Ap” contains one zero, 
“bm” two zeroes, “cid” three zeroes and so on. 

Such a proposal provides prospects of additions and refinements which 
could well approach those features of convenience some thousands of years 
of working with decimal notation have given us. Yet it may nevertheless be 
profitable to explore some of the other ways in which a suitable naming 
system can be constructed. 

As a starting point, let us elect to write our binary numbers in double 
groups of three, set off by a comma after (more accurately, before) each 
pair of groups. Our binary representation of the decimal year 1960 then 
becomes 

11,110,101,000 

and we may proceed to a consideration of how to pronounce it. Taking one 
semi-group of three digits as the unit “root” of the number-word, we find 
that there are eight possible “roots” to be pronounced : 

000 

001 

010 

Oil 

100 

101 

no 

111 

The full double group of six digits represents 8 x 8 or 64 possible cases. By 
assigning a pronunciation to each of the eight roots, and by afiixing what 
other sounds may prove iiecessary as aids in pronunciation, we should then 
be able to construct a sixty-four word vocabulary with which we can pro- 
nounce any finite binary number. 

The problem of pronunciation does not, of course, limit itself to the case 
of one worker reading results aloud to another. It has been suggested that 
we all, in some degree, subvocalize as we read. To see the word “cat” is to 
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hear the sound of the word “cat” in the mind, and when the mind is not 
able instantly to produce an appropriate sound reading falters. (This point 
is one which probably needs no belaboring for any person who has ever 
attempted to learn a foreign language out of boola.) Reading is, indeed, 
accompanied often by a faint mutter of the larynx which can be detected 
and amplified to recognizable speech. 

Our first suggestion for pronunciation is that there is no need to assign 
word equivalents to each digit in binary notation, whether the words be 
“one” and “zero”, “dit” and “dah” or any other sounds. We may if we 
choose regard each digit as a letter, and pronounce the word they construct 
as a unit in its own right — as, indeed, the written word “cat” is pronounced 
as a unit and not as “see, ay, tee.” 

Perhaps the adoption of vowel sounds for the digit 0 (if only because 0 
looks like a vowel) and consonant sounds for 1 will give us a starting point 
in this attempt. 

A useful consonant would be one which takes different sounds as it is 
moved forward and backward in the mouth: “t” and “d” are one such 
group in English. We can then assign one of these values for the single 1, 
one for a double 1, etc. 

Let us assign to the single 1 the sound “t” and to the double 1 the sound 
“d.” Postponing for a moment the consideration of the triple 1, and repre- 
senting the as yet unassigned vowel sounds of 0 by the neutral “uh,” we can 
pronounce the first seven basic binary groups as follows : 

000 (uh) 

001 (uh) t 

010 (uh) t (uh) 

011 (uh) d 

100 t (uh) 

101 t (uh) t 

110 d (uh) 

The eighth case. 111, can be represented in various ways but, by and 
large, it seems reasonable to represent it by the sound “tee.” 

We now have phonemic representation of each of the eight possible cases, 
as follows : 


Decimal 

Written binary 

Pronounced bin 

0 

000 

uh 

1 

001 

ut 

2 

010 

uttuh 

3 

on 

ud 

4 

100 

tuh 

5 

101 

tut 

6 

no 

duh 

7 

111 

tee 
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We can then continue to count, by compounding groups, ut-uh (001 000), 
ut-ut (001 001), ut-uttuh (001 010), etc. In this way the binary equivalent of 
the date 1960 might be read as “Ud-duh, tut-uh.” 

Conceivably such a system, spoken clearly and listened to with attention, 
might serve in some applications, but merely by applying similar principles 
in assigning variable vowel sounds to the digit 0 we can much improve it. 
One such series of sounds which suggests itself is the set belonging to the 
letter O itself : the single o as in “hot,” the double o as in “cool,” and, for 
the triple o, by the same substitution as in the case of “tee,” the sound of 
the letter itself : “oh.” Our first few groups then become : 


Decimal 

H'ritten binary 

Pronounced binary 

0 

000 

Oh 

1 

001 

Oot 

2 

010 

Ahtah 

3 

oil 

Odd 

4 

100 

Too 

5 

101 

Tot 

6 

110 

Dah 

7 

111 

Tee 

followed by 

8 

001 000 

Oot-oh 

9 

001 001 

Oot-oot 

10 

001 010 

Oot-ahtah 


et cetera. Pronunceability has been somewhat improved, although we are 
still conscious of some lacks. The phonemic distinction between “ahtah” 
and, say, “odd-dah,” the pronunciation of 011 110 is not great enough to 
be entirely satisfactory. At any rate, on the above principles our binary 
equivalent of 1960 is now pronounced, “odd-dah, tot-oh.” 

At this point we may introduce some new considerations. We have pro- 
ceeded thus far on mainly logical grounds, but it is difficult to support the 
thesis that logic is the only, or even the principal, basis for constructing any 
sort of language. Irregularities and exceptions may in themselves be good 
things, as promoting recognition and lessening ambiguity. It may suffice to 
have only an approximate correlation between the symbols and the sounds 
they represent, as, indeed, it does in the written English language. 

As the author feels an arbitrary choice of supplemental sounds will 
enhance recognition, he has taken certain personal liberties in their selection. 
The consonant L is added to “oh,” making it “ohl” ; all root-sounds beginning 
with a vowel are given a consonant prefix when they occur alone or as the 
second part of a compound word; certain additional sounds are added at 
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the end of the same roots when they occur as the first part of a compound 
word; “dah” becomes the diphthong “dye”; etc. The final list of pro- 
nunciations, then, becomes: 


Binary quantity 

000 

001 

010 

on 

100 

101 

no 

in 


Pronunciation when 
in first group 
ohly 
ooty 
ahtah 
oddy 
too 
totter 
dye 
teeter 


Pronunciation when alone 
or in second group 
pohl 
poot 
pahtah 
pod 
too 
tot 
dye 
tee 


Decimal 1960 is now in its binary conversion pronounced, “Oddy-dye, 
totter-pohl.” 

We may yet make one additional amendment to that pronunciation, 
however. The conventions of reading decimal notation aloud provide a 
further convenience for reading large numbers or for stating approximations. 
In a number such as 

1,864,191,933,507 

we customarily read “trillions,” “billions,” “millions,” etc., despite the 
fact that there is no specific symbol calling for these words : We read them 
because we determine, by counting the number of three-digit groups, what 
the order of magnitude of the entire quantity is. The spoken phrase “two 
million” is a way of saying what we sometimes write as 2 x 10‘. In the above 
number we might say that it amounts to “nearly two trillion” (in America, 
at least), which would be equivalent to “nearly 2 x 10i“.” 

A similar convention for binary notation might well be merely to announce 
the number of groups (i.e., double groups of six digits) yet to come. An 
inconveniently long number might be improved in this way, a number such 
as 101 001, 111 oil, 001 010,000 100 being read as “Totter-oot three 
groups, teeter-odd, ooty-pahtah, ohly-too.” By the phrase “one group” we 
would understand that the quantity of the entire number is approximately 
the product of the number spoken before it times 2® or 64 (1,000 000). “Two 
groups” would indicate that the previous number was to be multiplied by 
2**, “three groups” by 2^®, etc. Or, in binary notation : 

One group: x 10^’““® 

Two groups: x 10^’*®“ ®®®‘° 

Three groups: x 10^’®®® ®®®" 

Four groups: x lO'-®®® ®®®'®® 
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And so on, so that as we say, in round decimal numbers : “Oh, about three 
million,” we might say in round binary numbers, “Oh, about ooty-poot 
three groups.” 

It may be considered that there is an impropriety in using a term borrowed 
from decimal notation to indicate binary magnitudes. Such an impropriety 
would not be entirely without precedent — the word “thousand,” for example, 
etymologically related to “dozen,” being an apparent decimal borrowing 
from a duodecimal system. In any event, as logic and propriety are not our 
chief considerations, we may reflect that the group-numbering will occur 
only when, sandwiched between binary terms, there will be small chance for 
corflusion, and elect to retain it. With this final emendation or spoken term 
for the binary equivalent of 1960 becomes, “Oddy-dye one group, totter- 
pohl.” 

Let us now consider that we have achieved a satisfactory pronouncing 
system for binary numbers and take up the question of whether similar 
principles can lead us to a more compact and recognizable method of 
graphically representing these quantities. The numbing impact on the senses 
of even a fairly large number expressed in binary terms is well known. 
Although conventions for setting off groups and stating approximations, as 
outlined above, may be helpful, there would appear to be intrinsic oppor- 
tunities for error in writing precise measurements, for example, in binary 
notation : One of the most common writing errors in numbering arises from 
transposing digits, and as binary numbers have in general about three times 
as many digits as their decimal equivalents, they can be assumed to furnish 
three times as many opportunities for error. 

We have previously chosen to write binary numbers in double groups of 
three digits each. As each group represents eight possible cases we would, 
in the manner of the Bell workers, represent each group by its decimal 
equivalent, so that decimal 1960, which we have given as binary 011 110,101 
000, could be written in some such fashion as B36,50. Yet again we may 
hope to find advantages in a uniquely designed system for binary numbers. 

The author has experimented with a system which has little in common 
with notations intended for human use but some resemblance to records 
prepared for, or by, machines. For example, a rather rudimentary “reading” 
machine intended to grade school examinations or similar marked papers 
does so by taking note not of the symbol written but of its position on the 
paper — check marks, blacked-im squares, etc. An abacus, too, denotes 
quantities by in effect recording the position of the space between the beads 
at the top of the wire and the beads at the bottom. 
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Indeed, one such system might be designed after the model of the abacus, 
requiring the use of paper pre-printed with a design like this : 


Each vertical column of eight dots can represent one three-digit group. 
To represent the binary equivalent of 1960, one would circle the fourth dot 
in the first column, the seventh dot in the second, the sixth dot in the third 
and the first dot in the fourth. The first dot in each column would represent 
000, the second 001 and so on. 

If we permit the use of pre-printed paper, a more compact design might 
be a series of drawings of two squares, one above the other, thus : 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

Each pair of two squares is made up of eight lines. By assigning to each 
side of a square a value from 000 through 111, a simple check mark or dot 
would show the value for that group : 


001 ( 1 ) 


101 (5) 


010 ( 2 ) 


on (3) 


100 (4) 
110 ( 6 ) 


111 (7) 


V.S.F.- 


■3 


000 ( 0 ) 
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A vertical pair of squares in which the left-hand side of the lower square 
was checked would then show that the value 101, or 5, was recorded for that 
group. 

Som readers will have remarked that the orderly system of representing 
the groups from 000 to 1 1 1 has been abandoned, the 000 group coming last 
in this representation. The reason for this is that we have a perfectly adequate 
symbol for a zero quantity already — that is, 0, which is unambiguous in 
numbering to almost all bases. (The sole exception is the monadic system, 
to the base 1. As this does not permit position^ notation it does not require 
any zero.) Using the 0 symbol here does not, of course, fit in with our plan 
of checking off lines on squares, but this is itself only a way-station in the 
attempt to find a suitable notation which will not require the use of pre- 
printed paper. 

We might find such a notation by drawing the squares ourselves as needed, 
or at least drawing such parts of them as are required. For 001 we would 
have to show only the first line of the first square. For 010 we need two 
lines, the left-hand side and the top. For Oil we required three lines. At 
this point we begin to find the drawing of lines laborious and reflect that, 
as it is only the last line drawn which conveys the necessary information, 
we may be able to find a way of omitting the earlier ones. Can we do this? 

We can if, for example, we explode the square and give it a clockwise 
indicated motion by means of arrowheads : 

^ 1 

, — 1 
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Each arrow has a unique meaning, 't' is always 001 is always 100. In 
order to distinguish the arrows of the first and second squares, we can run 
a short line through the arrows of the lower square; thus is 111, not Oil. 
Having come this far, we discover that we are still carrying excess baggage ; 
the shaft of the arrow is superfluous, the head alone will give us all the infor- 
mation we need. We are then able to draw up this table: 


Decimal 

Binary, digital 

Binary, graphic 

0 

000 

O 

1 

001 

A 

2 

010 

> 

3 

oil 

V 

4 

100 

< 

5 

101 


6 

no 

> 

7 

HI 

'W 


and our binary equivalent for 1960 may be written as VJr^O* 


The writer does not suggest that in this discussion all problems have been 
solved and binary notation has been given all the flexibility and compactness 
of the decimal system. Even if this were so, the decimal system possesses 
many useful devices which have no parallel here — the distinction between 
cardinal and ordinal numbers, accepted conventions for pronouncing 
fractions, etc. It seems probable, however, that many nuisances found in 
conversion between binary and decimal systems can be alleviated by^ the 
application of principles such as these, and that, with relatively little diffi- 
culty, additional gains can be made— for example, by adapting existing 
computers to print and scan binary numbers in a graphic representation 
similar to the above. Indeed, it further seems only a short step to the spoken 
dictation to the computer of binary numbers and instructions, and spoken 
answers in return if desired; but as the author wishes not to confuse his 
present contribution with his prior publications in the field of science fiction 
he will defer such prospects to the examination of more academic minds. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

30 

40 

50 
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Binary, digital 
000 
001 
010 
on 
100 
101 
no 
111 

001 000 
001 001 
001 010 
001 on 
001 100 
001 101 
001 no 
001 111 
010 000 
010 001 
010 010 
010 on 
010 100 
on 110 
101 000 
no 010 
001,100 100 

001 111,101 000 

011,110 100,- 
001 001,000 000 


Binary, graphic 

Pronounced 

O 

pohl 

A 

poot 

> 

pahtah 

V 

pod 

«< 

too 

A 

tot 

> 

dye 

V 

tee 

AO 

ooty-pohl 

AA 

ooty-poot 

A> 

ooty-pahtah 

AV 

ooty-pod 

A-< 

ooty-too 

AA 

ooty-tot 

A> 

ooty-dyc 

AV 

ooty-tee 

>o 

ahtah-pohl 

>A 

ahtah-poot 

» 

ahtah-pahtah 

>V 

ahtah-pod 

>•< 

ahtah-too 


oddy-dye 

AO 

totter-pohl 


dye-pahtah 

A;« 

poot one group, 
too-too 

AV{AO 

ooty-tee one group, 
totter-pohl 

\;»<,AApO 

pod three group, 
dye-too,ooty-poot, 
ohiy-pohl 

OR 


“Oh, about pod 
three groups.'" 
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THE ZOOK.EEPER 


T WAS with her almost two months, over there. She had been divorced 
-*• earlier that summer, and was living alone in a house by the sea ; a big 
house with sliding doors and many porches, that opened on all sides. At 
night, when I came for her, she would slip out of a door and cross the dunes 
to the whitehard beach; a ghost in her pale, blowing nightgown and long 
fair hair, her lids still closed in sleep. How beautiful in the anarchy of moon- 
light, beside the glistening tumult of the sea ; she walked as gracefully as the 
blowing dune grass; and it seemed to me as much a dream, almost, as it 
was to her. To walk, to run, beside this will-less, dreaming spirit, in a world 
carved of light and shadow and wind ; to know she followed me, unknowing, 
and would remember me, awake, only as a troubling shade . . . 

And so, though I had been given only a month, 1 prolonged it. I had been 
in too many times and places, perhaps. This was peace and magic. Was it 
the light, or herself? . . . Something so still and sweet, so humble and yet 
proud ; for all her recent hurt, even in steep, she carried herself with a kind 
of joy. The light within. 
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Later, on stormy nights, in the moon’s dark, I would lead her into the 
ocean itself, and there we would lie, imder the boiling surface of the water, 
rocked in the ocean that has been Mother to how many planets. She like a 
drowned mermaid, with her fair hair streaming in the dark glossy water, 
and I, I, not daring even then to touch her. What must she have thought of 
this, awake? A confused sound of waters, fish, surf, but never me. How 
could she know 1 was there? Daylight logic would have ruled me out. 

The months passed, the moon turned toward its second darkness. She 
was mine, and it was time to go. Was I glad or sorry? She was lovelier, and 
wiser, than any of the others 1 had seen ; I had chosen well. Few would miss 
her. And I? 1 should be glad to have her there with me. Yet, it would never 
be like that again. 

You understand, I am not used to talking about myself, or about things 
that move me. My life has been with animals; I am accustomed to touch, 
to sound, as communication. Another so like myself made me awkward. 
Except when she slept. And awake, of course, she would not look at me. 

. . . Should I say, I loved her with my whole soul? They say I have none. 
Yet, these are the nearest words. 

Ruth awoke abruptly in a large building full of corridors and windows. 
She had apparently fallen asleep over her desk, the only one in that room, 
and she wondered, first, what she had been working on, and, second, where 
she was. Then, seeing that after six weeks of exceptionally confused dreams, 
she had finally come into a clearer one, she got up to explore. 

The building had apparently been recently swept ... of people as well 
as dust, she thought. In its antiseptic, geometrically-precise corridors, her 
heels clicked overloudly, echoing emptiness. She saw that she was dressed 
in a gray suit, one she did not remember ; the long blonde fall of her hair 
had been unpinned. She looked for something ... an elastic band . . . 
to tie it back, but there was nothing on the desks. No paper, no pens, no 
ledgers. Nothing. 

On one side of the long row of offices, windows overlooked a kind of 
park; on the other were various doors; some of which seemed to be ele- 
vators. There were no buttons ; but Ruth, standing beside the nearest door, 
and wishing now for a White Rabbit, key, bottle, or whatever Alice had 
used to escape into her garden, was presently rewarded when the door slid 
open, revealing what looked like an ordinary elevator ; and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, committed herself to its little prison, and slid slowly downward. 
The ground-floor door, the other end of the time-trap, all solid metal and 
bars, gave her her first (and only) moment of panic; how could she open 
it? . . . and the obedient car leapt upward again. 

Her wild thing’s panic was so dense that, although I had half-expected it, 
it startled me. The car was nearly past me before 1 could arrest it and step 
in beside her. She did not see me; who sees another rider in an elevator? 
Who sees me? But I, watching the curve of her averted cheek, felt the waves 
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of her subsiding terror as if they were that ocean that once . . . Oh, never 
mind. That was past. 

Crossing the ground-floor corridor with restrained haste . . . the last 
barrier to freedom . . . she pushed open the glass doors, and stood outside 
the building. Before her stretched a very wide avenue, lined with young 
trees, and, on the opposite side, a wire fence paralleling the avenue. Inside 
the fence, in various browsing attitudes, stood several of the animals ... a 
giraffe, as I remember, two horses, a tiger, several lambs, a couple of lions, 
and several others for which she had no names. 

I had expected her to be astonished; perhaps, for the first instant, she was. 
Then, stretching out her hand, she laughed softly, and said, with that air 
of childlike wonder, “The Peaceable Kingdom; what else?” and walked 
across the empty highway. 

The horses looked up, from scratching each other’s backs, and a piglet 
began to squeal, running in circles, but subsided. It is not so when the 
Others visit; the animals generally run away together, or freeze into the 
self-conscious attitudes of something about to be photographed. I think it 
embarrasses them to be found in these odd, unnatural groupings. They 
remember that it was not always so, and are not sure why it should be now, 
except that, as for most immigrants, being together in a new land is a stronger 
bond than the old hates. In any case, they did not run away from Ruth. 
Perhaps they knew that she, too, was an immigrant. 

She came toward them slowly, her hair, and the scarf at her neck, blowing 
softly. Even in daylight, I saw, there was an airy, moonlight shine to her. 
And then she noticed that one of the lions had reached its paw through the 
fence, and, as cats will, had caught its claw in something, and either could 
not, or was too lazy, to pull it loose. 

After a moment, “But it is a dream,” she said, laughing; and going up to 
the lion, disengaged its great, soft pads. “Androcles,” she said, a god I do 
not know. But the lion, too lazy to be grateful, walked away and flopped 
onto a sandy patch beside one of the lionesses. Four little lambs ran over, 
and began to lick Ruth’s hand through the fence. I had put a salt lick on 
the hill for them, two months earlier, but sheep, for some reason, seem to 
prefer the salt of the flesh. 

“The babies,” she said, patting their soft curls. “The sweet babies.” 
Another word I was not sure of; but her delight in these as yet imperfect 
animals touched feelings strange to me. I walked aside from her for a little 
distance. Every spring, here, there are the young animals that come as a 
sort of natural secretion from some of the older animals; also, sometimes 
some of the older animals turn stiff and cold, no longer run around, and 
must be removed. I know- the names of these phenomena, but they are alien 
to me. There are no new Others; thdir endings are secret. And I am an 
exceptional case. 

While I was standing apart, under a flowering tree, the street car came 
along. The street car l^longs to the collector, RX. He is wealthy, of very 
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old family, and so can afford to collect in one of the oldest periods, which 
is why, in fine mornings, he rides the street car, dressed in a business suit, 
instead of travelling in any of the more fashionable styles. 

To Ruth, of course, the appearance of a street car was jjerfectly normal. 
She expected it to stop, so of course it did (or perhaps RX stopped it; I 
thought later that perhaps he had come along deliberately, in order to be 
the first to see her. After all, she was partly in his field.) 

I climbed on just behind her, and took a seat toward the front. She, like 
a schoolgirl, stared at RX, delighted to see another human being; but, too 
shy to sit next to him, she sat across the aisle. (I must say here, that RX is 
very handsome. His features are strong; the nose particularly aquiline, the 
chin forceful; and his studies have given him an amused, tolerant air that 
immediately won Ruth’s trust.) She looked at him first for himself, next to 
see if he was carrying a newspaper. But no; he had a book. Still, even that 
would tell her something, she realized. RX obligingly dropped the book so 
that it skidded near her. She returned it, and they fell to talking about the 
weather; then RX, helping her, asked if she would like to see the book. 
She took it with shaking hands, and turned to the flyleaf. 

“Copyright, 1965 

2nd printing, 1967 . . .” 

Her eye skipped to the next line. 

“Reprinted SPX 2 @ NB IV.’’ How her heart fell! She had not expected 
a new system of numerals. But then, 

“Ist restoration, 17,035.’’ Her heart skipped like a lamb; her dismay 
cried, “Where? When?’’ over that abyss of time too deep even to be felt. 
But all she said was, politely, 

“Do they restore these books very often?” 

“Ah,” RX said. “That’s a sore point among collectors. We feel that it 
would be better if they were left as originally written, that restoration 
destroys certain quahties. But even ideas wear out in time, my dear. Our 
printers are most careful to replace the worn spots with words or paragraphs 
that fit the original as closely as possible . . . but it is patchwork at best.” 

When was the last restoration? What time is it now? Ruth cried to herself, 
her hands clasped, her pale hair blowing in the wind from the open window, 
but too polite to speak. 

“. . . no more than you could read Anglo-Saxom,” RX said. 

They talked in this polite vein all the way to the City. If Ruth noticed 
that there was no driver to the street car, I think she merely assumed I was 
the driver. And who notices the driver? 

RX was delighted with her, as who would not be? She sat so prim, hands 
folded, eyes alight, not believing but happy to be on an adventure, and to 
have found a friend. Unafraid because she still (or at least partly) thought it 
was a dream. The human mind is reluctant to change its delusions. 

Was it when she first saw the City that she knew! . . . No, only the 
Others know anything at once. But Ruth, staring out at that skyline, saw it 
new and real for me, too ; the soaring glass, the great winged horizontals. 
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miles wide; in the sunlight, a thing of prisms, reflections, rainbows, a dream 
too perfect to be a dream. And yet, it is a dead city. The Others have for- 
gotten, do not care about building ; They live here like animals in an adopted 
burrow. The City is a monument and a convenience ... a Mausoleum, 
I almost said, as any city is which has outlasted both builders and use by 
several thousand years. 

RX acknowledged my presence by one thought-flick, as he parked the 
street car at the City’s outskirts. “. . . you come, too.” Did he still think 
she would turn on him, and rend him? But I must be patient with him; 
collectors so rarely deal with anything live. And I was glad to be still with 
her, to see her entry into the overpowering heights and depths of the City. 
After all this time, I am stUl afraid, which is part of my heritage ; but she, if 
she is light-years more ignorant, is still one of Them, and walks like Them, 
sure, if not of her welcome, at least of her right. And, if she knew by now 
that she was a child, she at least entered with a child’s grace and trust, 
beautiful and wondering. And I, knowing, turned away my face. 

They gave her many parties, and, after awhile seeing that she was safe, 
sent me away. So for awhile I did not see her. I can only guess how she 
walked among Them, wondering. How could she know? 

Having conquered Time and Space, They have now returned to them, as 
children do to long-forgotten toys. The collectors of string, match-boxes, 
old bottle-caps, have finally inherited the earth, and the City, built in the 
first star-reaching flush of power, has now become a dusty antique shop 
stuffed with every period Man ever knew. People in queer costumes parade 
the streets; the Old Vehicles Club has outings along Sp@ Ave. (and only 
They, who can control time and motion, could keep Anglo-Saxon carts and 
Hexabiles from the 4th archy going at the same pace). Early atomic gener- 
ators sit in back gardens, painted white and planted with flowers from 
planets further than the eye can see. Ancient machines and domestic utensils 
are set with rare radioactive elements to become lighting fixtures (They can 
turn any form of energy to another). 

And do They need to see at all, really? There are times when I have won- 
dered whether Their deliberate keeping of day and night is not merely 
another anachronism; to a mind that sees without the need of eyes, ears, 
nose, etc., is Day really necessary? No, not toys ; for all Their inward sight. 
They seem to need, now, to grope among the familiar forms of the human 
race, like creatures blind, touching something reassuring in a vast oncoming 
dark. 

All this, of course, Ruth could not know. What was behind her in time, 
she recognized as old, but everything else was new. Seeing Them among the 
spoils of 18,000 centuries, ' believing aU this Their work, she was awed, 
enchanted, worshipful. Even the one-legged sidewalk artist, scrawling “All 
my own work” beside drawings chalked on broken flagstones, was better off 
than They, but how could she know? To Ruth, the child of a race in child- 
hood, this was a dazzling glimpse of her race’s destiny. 
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Well, perhaps as a cosmic joke, it was. What more fitting for the human 
race than to be buried in possessions; in glass barrows lined with impedi- 
ments, its grave markers the rusty propellers of space ships and the scalps 
of colonial races? 

Forgive my anger. I am thinking of her walking among Them, wondering, 
delicate, like any other pet deer. Poor Ruth. She thought she was a child to 
be educated, but I knew better. Her joy was a surprise to Them, and wakened 
nerves long dead. They delighted in her delight, and took longer than I had 
expected to tire of watching her astonishment, listening to her questions. 
Thinking this to be a probationary period, she asked many questions, and 
blossomed, reached, overreached, so far that I feared for her health; she 
burned like a candle (another of RX’s anachronisms), until finally I had to 
ask him to take better care of her. He looked thoughtful. 

“She does not realize her position?” 

“No. And don’t tell her ; it will come soon enough. But meanwhile, feed 
her a diet she’s accustomed to, let her sleep. Her metabolism. . . .” etc. 
The rudimentary sciences which, being permitted, I am ashamed of. 

Once only during that time, I met her, by accident. Some of Them had 
taken her to the country, where I too happened to be, in pursuit of my 
duties (on a field trip). I saw the party sitting by the banks of a stream ; They 
in full costume, some with sunshades and long skirts, some in casual cos- 
tumes of other centuries. I would have gone away, but Ruth, seeing me, 
ran up, her hands fuU of wild-flowers. 

“Oh, you . . .” She stopped, confused. It was the first time she had ever 
seen me; and, like her, I could not think why it had happened. She was in 
white, a costume from a period with long skirts and low bodices, but all I 
could think of was that time by the sea. 'Which she could not. So we stood, 
puzzled, in the sunlit meadow, until she recollected herself, and said, “But I 
don’t know your name.” 

“Sam.” There was more to that name which They had given me, but I 
didn’t want to tell her that yet. 

“I’m Ruth . . . Sam . . . How funny. What I wanted to ask you was 
names. None of Them seems to know the names of these flowers. Isn’t it 
queer? I suppose They’re so far beyond. But to live in the midst of all this. 
. . .” she gestured widely, scattering flowers; kneeling, we picked them up, 
and she apologized. “But in all this beauty, and not even give it a name . . .” 

“Do names mean so much to you?” 

“Not exactly. But it makes me uneasy to live in a universe without per- 
sonalities. . . . I’ve always put such care into naming even kittens.” 

“Kittens?” 

“Young . . . young cats. You do know what cats are?” I nodded . . . 
young, that word again ; and looked past her to Them, sitting on the grass 
like teings carved from metal. Stiff already, could They ever turn stiffer 
and not run? It was just as unthinkable that They would have young or be 
like this, on hands and knees before me, gathering flowers, chattering off a 
thousand depths and surfaces. Supple. 
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I told her the names I knew, and after a moment she sat back on her 
heels, regarding me gravely. “But you are different, Sam.” I bowed my 
head; I had heard that before. “Why do you know things They don’t . . . 
or rather, why do you care about them?” 

But then They called her, and she thanked me, and ran off, so white 
against the green grass and flowers that I closed my eyes. Poor Ruth. Poor 
pet deer. 

I did not see her again until after the scandal broke. 

Up until then, perhaps They had even considered keeping her among 
Them, as people once kept cats. But RK fell in love with her. 

To take her home as part of his collection — yes. They would have under- 
stood that; she belonged to his period. But to love her, to want to marry 
her? Even I could only guess at the underground course his eccentricity had 
run, undermining his training by a long immersion in the past, until he, like 
me, could begin to see her appeal as a living being, a wondering, loving, 
breathing . . . Never mind. To Them, it was shocking. 

Those who had petted her turned first against her. I don’t think RX saw 
how They hated her, but Ruth did; I saw her a few times, and recognized 
in her face (and how much more in her mind) the terrified appeal of some- 
one hated, not for what he is, but for what he represents. And, poor Ruth, 
she did not even know what she represented to Them. But I did. For RX, 
honored, powerful, to fall in love with her . . . But give him credit. Eccen- 
tricity it may have been, but he did not see, in his centuries-old habit of 
overriding obstacles, that his love meant her death. 

For They are a cruel and logical people. Would she move up Their scale? 
Then she must be judged by Their laws, and must pass what They had 
passed through (which is why one never saw Their young, in the days when 
They had them, until after), because Their birth began not in fact, but after 
passing a ritual coming-of-age decision, on Their fitness to live. 

Which for a people with an indefinite life expectancy is naturally important. 

Most ritual decisions carry the barbaric trappings of their origins. And, 
if most of Their lives are spent in ways unimaginable to someone like me. 
Their rituals are stolen from all cultures and religions, and go back to pasts 
as savage as mine, as the roots of the human mind itself. 

So see my Ruth on that day ... or, rather, evening . . . standing at 
the bottom of a flight of stone steps, in the darkened temple. A vast stone 
darkness, that swells from underground shadow into the torch-lighted apex : 
a double flight of steps, brooded over by the beast-faced human-bodied 
deities of races whose very temples are long since dust; at the summit, the 
altar, and the priest in a hawk mask. Their women are sitting above her, 
all around, a wall of hating, envious eyes, and all painted like masks. Their 
hair elaborately curled. Their lips and cheeks reddened. Their eyes drawn 
roimd with black. Ruth dressed in a gray robe that covers her bright hair, 
stands below, anxious, bewildered. 

I do not think, even then, that she knew who she was, or what she had 
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done, in Their eyes. And, as the chanting died, she cast one wild look around, 
and began to climb the steps slowly. I, the gods help me, began to climb 
behind her. If They killed me for sacrilege, it no longer mattered. I wanted 
only to be there to catch her, when They reached verdict, and struck her 
down. My teeth chattered from the cold. In the torchlight, I saw my grotesque 
shadow climb before me, just touching her slight figure, two steps beyond. 
The tears running down my cheeks. 

At the top she stopped, turned; a mute appeal. The eyes blazed back at 
her, as fierce as shields in sunlight. 

Then, at the last moment, the oldest of Them saw me, and stood. 

“No, wait.” 

I sensed what was coming. 

“No. Wait. Let her sentence be ... to mate with Sam.” 

As if bells of noiseless laughter had been loosed ; deafening. All I could 
think of was Ruth’s shame. But how could she know? Our two species were 
different long ago, but in time mine came to resemble Theirs, and Ruth’s, 
which is perhaps why They killed the rest of mine long ago, and kept only 
me. Perhaps They were ^raid the barrier between the species might be 
crossed, that there might be interbreeding. But me They kept. Who else 
could communicate with the other animals, run the Zoo, collect specimens 
. . . like Ruth? 

“Sam?” she asked, puzzled, incredulous; and then, as she turned to 
where I stood, in misery, I saw it in her eyes. Not anger, only the bewilder- 
ment of a child who after a long scolding has been suddenly given exactly 
what it wanted ; and understanding nothing, forgetting everything, remembers 
only its own gladness. 

“Sam.” She came down the two brief steps, into my arms. 

Her touch, her softness, in that cold place scarred with the hates of 
millennia . . . Feeling the quickness with which she sloughed terror, as if 
death itself were a light thing compared to love, I knew for the first time 
that They could fail. Another’s taboos meant nothing to the ignorant. 
Loving, she escaped Their shame; and I, for the first time proud of my 
difference, was free. 

Does she remember me as so long the intruder in her dreams? I think not. 
We live in peace, alone with the sun, and each other. 

Alone, did I say? Except for the animals ; they follow her day-long. I am 
constantly tripping over them, or having to shoo them out of the unfinished 
house. 

“It is Eden,” she said one day, “only we have come back, armed with sin 
and knowledge.” 

A funny remark, from my innocent Ruth. How much, after all, I know 
and must hide from her. For, since the barrier between the species no longer 
exists, I have begun to wonder if this is what They intended for her aU along. 
What way was left to reenter the universe, save through the children of 
Ruth, the child-human, and Sam, the Ape? 
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A man in that day will call 
himself civilized . . . but what 
would we call him .fay our 
“civilized” standards? One 
thing is certain: basic hungers 
do not change . . . 


'T^HE day dawned bright but cool, 
A and it was the cold snap in the 
air which awakened John Reeves. 
He rolled out of the blankets, cast a 
wary eye around the area to see if 
there had been any intruders. He 
tasted his mouth, grimaced, and 
stood up. 

This would be the day, he felt it 
in his bones. 

“Today you’ll find it,” he said 
aloud, “so why not celebrate? 
Brush your teeth — you can afford 
it.” A slight breeze caused the 
branches of the trees to rustle a 
lonely answer. “After all,” John 
Reeves said, “you’re still a civilized 
man.” 

Carefully Reeves lifted a small 
leather case from his pack. He ran 
his fingers over the zipper and 
fumbled in his pack until he found 
a small can of oil. He put one drop 
on a finger and spread it over half 
the zipper’s length; then the opera- 
tion was repeated for the unoiled 
portion and it slid easily. 

“Save it,” he said, over and over. 
“Save it. Use it up wear it out make 
it do or do withowt.” 

Finally he opened the case, easing 
the zipper along its path with slow 
pressure. Inside was a soap dish, 
broken and empty; a toothbrush 
holder, frayed; the shaving mirror 
cracked; the comb still firmly in its 
holder but missing more than half 
its teeth, an aged crone mocking 
him. He drew out the toothbrush, 
and the half-empty tube of tooth- 
paste. 

f Down at the stream, with loving 
fingers, he unscrewed the cap and 
stared at the tube, with its beautiful 
sheer white background, blue letters, 
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and a red dot over the “i.” Three times he sang it — “Brusha, brusha, 
bnisha: New Ipana toothpaste — ” and then gave himself over to the 
ecstasy of brushing. 

Finished, he wiped the traces of paste from his beard with his hand and 
licked his fingers clean. Then he returned to the camp site. 

The gutted rabbit he’d killed the day before was still lying where he’d left 
it. He hacked off the head and paws, inserted the point of his knife at the 
belly and made a circular cut around the body. Working his fingers in until 
he could grip the fur, he yanked and the skin slipped off like a pull-over 
sweater. He did the same for the rear portion. 

The man squatted and ate, rocking back and forth on his heels. At one 
point his teeth could not bite the raw flesh free. Rage and frustration swept 
over him ; he let the rabbit drop, then, and jumped up, staring at the puffy 
masses of clouds in the sky. 

“Filth!” Reeves shrieked, “swine — ” He broke off, so choked up all he 
could do was gulp convulsively. He then was able to continue, “Swine and 
pigs. And why did you do it to me, you filth!” Abruptly he stopped and 
returned to breakfast. 

John Reeves had been without human companionship for a long time, 
now. . . . 

He’d been over this country before, but it had been more than a year 
since, just after the Blow-up, and the conditions then were far from good. 

Reeves was a meticulous man ; he’d had a survival kit prepared and escape 
route chosen. He was enough of a survivor type to realize instinctively the 
route ran through a fall-out pattern: the animals he had seen then acted 
erratic, almost drunk. Many were dead. So he had left his planned route 
and moved at right angles, and the new path had taken him across the 
country he was exploring today, a year later. 

When he saw the house on the small hill, he remembered his waking 
thought that today would be the day. The desire to rush to the house was 
nearly overwhelming. Yet the pellet holes in his pack bore testimony to the 
efficiency of the shotgun which repulsed him the first time he’d blundered 
up to a house. 

He spent the rest of the morning and early afternoon working his way up 
the hill. There was little cover; just an occasional clump of scrub brush 
growing from dry, grassy slopes. 

He went on his stomach most of the way. At intervals he would rise and 
run, falling behind a selected bush. The late fall sun had dispersed the morn- 
ing mists ; now it was hot. The sweat on his eyebrows and cheeks ran down 
into his beard and itched, and he scratched his face cruelly. 

Excitement began to mount as he drew closer. The house looked deserted, 
and, better, not to have been looted. 

“I wonder why, John,” he whispered aloud during a rest. “Is it because 
this is back woods country off the beaten trails?” He quieted abruptly, for 
the last words had been spoken in normal conversational tones. 
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Finally he made it to the top, behind the house. He took cover in back 
of the woodshed, and eyed the house, noticing for the first time that some of 
the windows had been broken : apparently looters had been here. There was 
even a slim chance that someone was occupying the house now. His hopes 
fell, yet he could leave no possibility uninvestigated. 

“What would you do, John, under those conditions?” he asked. His face 
took on a cunning look as he replied, “I’d wait in the barn till the intruder 
was in the house and then take him unawares.” He paused a moment and 
then laughed silently. “You fool them — try the bam first.” 

He slipped out of his pack and put it on the ground. Then he picked 
up a small rock and a length of two-by-four lying nearby. He swung it, 
feeling the balance. 

He darted over to the bam, mnning openly. By now, if there were occu- 
pants, they would be aware of him. He was careful, however, to mn to the 
rear of the structure, keeping it between him and the house. Then he worked 
his way cautiously to the front. 

The barn doors were hanging open. Quickly Reeves tossed the rock inside 
bouncing it against a wall, and ducking back. There was no reaction, so he 
eased inside. The place was deserted — he realized that with considerable let- 
down. 

“Where are you?” he whispered, “come and fight.” 

He stood momentarily, surveying the prize he’d won. The barn was his, 
and the woodshed, too, and if the enemy was around, he must be in the 
house. 

Boldly now he strode to the back door. It was open, slightly ajar. With 
his foot he kicked it farther open ; the crash, as it swung around and hit the 
wall, echoed throughout the stmcture. Survival instinct made the man jump 
to one side of the doorway, in spite of his aggressive attitude. 

Nothing happened. “All right, I’m coming after you,” he said and entered. 
In room after room, the story was the same: the house, too, was deserted. 
Reeves had won his victory over the ghosts of an extinct era. 

Obviously looters had been here. The place was a shambles : the furniture 
upset and strewn about, the front door hanging by one hinge, the kitchen 
tom apart in a search for staples. 

With mounting disappointment he began the room-to-room search he’d 
not had time to conduct on his first trip through. 

The bathroom was first on the list, and it took only a quick glance to 
realize it wouldn’t be found here. The wall cabinet mirror was gone, of 
course, as were its contents. A dark brown stain in the tub suggested evil. 

The bedrooms, too, yielded nothing. His hopes fell further. There was 
small likelihood of finding what he wanted in the living-dining area. . . . 

It wasn’t much of a sound — a faint^vhistle — but it brought him whirling 
to a crouch at the window. Two figures were approaching; he thought he 
could distinguish a man and a woman. 

Their tactical approach was clumsy, much too open. Professionally he 
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sneered at them, even while planning his defense. One thing was certain; 
they weren’t going to steal his house from him. It would, however, call for 
an amount of slyness. He doubted that he could handle two at once; they’d 
have to be taken separately. 

Silently he crept out the back, angling to the barn, keeping the house 
between himself and the intruders. He circled in back of the bam, watching. 

They came, much too quickly. They blundered into the area, trying to be 
silent, failing. He could see them clearly. They were young, about ten years 
his junior. The boy was unbearded : either clean-shaven today, or still too 
young to need it. 

The girl stood between the house and the barn while the man investigated 
the latter. Reeves’ sneer almost turned to pity. The fool didn’t even bother 
to check the woodshed. But both their packs were full and looked inviting. 
Maybe this punk kid had one! 

He was close enough to hear their whispered conference. She was to stand 
guard in front while he investigated the house. The boy went past his line 
of sight ; up the steps and into the house — the door crashing as it had with 
him. Now all Reeves could see was the girl, watching and then slowly turning 
to cover the front, a wicked looking Winchester .32 rifle held at ready. 

Now is the moment, he thought to himself, as he eased forward. Now, on 
your stomach, your knees, your feet, but silently. So silently. 

Dim memories came back. It was a different war, a different time, a 
different world ... the sergeant’s voice in his ear, repeating over and over, 
“Fast . . . fast . . . fast . . .’’ 

She fell silently and he caught the rifle as it slipped from her hands. He 
paused and listened, but there was no noise from inside. 

Then he looked again at the unconscious girl. Vague stirrings began in 
him; this was the first time since the world died that he’d been this close to 
a woman. His heart beat too fast; his temples throbbed. He bent down 
towards her — 

The noise inside the house reminded him ; he stUl had something to do. 

Ignoring the sudden sweat which had sprung out over his body, he put 
down the rifle and stole silently up the steps and stood beside the door. 
He checked his knife, wiped his palm on his shirt, and took a firm grip on 
the haft of the weapon. He scratched his beard, fiercely. 

He screamed once, in falsetto, hoping it sounded feminine. Footsteps, 
urgent rurming footsteps pounded down the hall. Just as they got to the 
doorway. Reeves stuck his foot across it. His enemy burst out, tripped, and 
rolled down the front steps, dropping his rifle. 

Reeves jumped after the youth, raised the knife, and struck. He hadn’t 
counted on the other’s quick recovery ; he missed as the youth rolled away. 
Growling, he threw himself on his foe’s body, unaware that he’d dropped 
his knife. 

The youth fought silently; Reeves mouthed syllables of idiotic filth. The 
youth fought silently — but with desperation and knowledge. Reeves did not 
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recall knowledge or experience, and slowly, not understanding why, he 
began to lose. He felt himself tiring. 

His teeth were firmly clenched in the other’s arm when he let go, suddenly 
kneed. He doubled and blindly staggered aside in time to avoid a fatal cut 
from the now unsheathed knife of the foe. As it was, the point passed 
glancingly below his ribs and opened a nasty cut. 

The sharp, biting sensation of severed skin seemed to clear his mind. In 
detailed perspective he saw what he would lose : the house, the woman, his 
life. The youth’s momentary advantage was gone; by the time he struck 
again, with all his force. Reeves dodged. The other stumbled by, and Reeves, 
with all his fading strength, struck him in the throat with his balled fist. 

The boy fell, gasping, and tried to rise. Reeves was already there, kicking 
at the same vulnerable spot. The enemy dropped his knife and fell on his 
back. Quickly Reeves scooped it up and plunged it home. 

With nervous fingers he rolled the body over and imdid the pack. He 
spilled the contents on the ground, pawing through. 

Suddenly, with sharply indrawn breath, he saw it! The object of his long 
search was over. Rising, he danced merrily in circles, holding on high the 
straight razor, the strop, and an unbroken shaving mirror. 

Spent finally, he stopped and began laughing with joy. “John, John, you 
can shave again. John, you will be clean-shaven! You will be civilized again, 
John, and when you are, the world will be civilized, too. . . . 

He fondled his prizes, gazing at himself in the mirror, seeing a strange 
bearded face, seeing the reflection of the sun’s rays bounce off" nearby objects. 
The circle of light, in one of its trips, caught the hair of the girl where she 
lay. 

Reeves stopped then, staring at her anew. Tears ran from his eyes as the 
tension began again. With dirty, red-stained fists he wiped them away until 
he was no longer aware of them. 

His world compressed to a tight sphere upon which a giant pounded. 
Each jar shook him to his being; each beat was a blacksmith hitting an 
anvil multiplied a thousandfold; each throb the pounding of the sea a 
hundredfold. 

Slowly, the bleeding and pain in his side unnoticed, he rose. Daintily he 
stepped over the still form of his scratched, battered and deceased foe. 
Hypnotically, unaware he still held the mirror and blades, he strode toward 
the supine form of the woman. 

John Reeves, civilized man. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 


TT took longer than she planned to 
Afill her pockets and lock up the 
cabinet again. After that, she had to 
find some place to leave the key 
where they could find it, but where 
the children couldn’t reach it. Then 
when she got back to the party, Tom 
was nowhere in sight Naturally. 

And — wouldn’t you know it? — 
Steve was right there, just inside the 
door. He had his back to her, talking 
to somebody else, but the first step 
she took inside he turned around as 
if she’d gone right up and touched 
him ; he heard her or smelled her or 
something. 

She stood there, just inside the 
doorway, convinced that he had also 
sensed somehow the weight of the 
sagging full pockets that pressed 
against her hip, on the inside of the 
carefully arranged coat over her arm. 

“Well, hi there. Princess,” he said, 
and only his voice made a joke of 
the name. His eyes meant it. “I was 
beginning to think you were going 
to stand us all up tonight.” 

“I went back to get my wrap . . .” 
she began. 

“Here, I’ll put that away for 
you — ” he interrupted. 

Then his hand touched the coat 
over her arm, and both of them 
stopped short as her muscles jumped 
in recoil, shrinking away from the 
touch. 

She saw the hurt cross his face as 
he pulled his hand back, and she 
was almost sorry for him — the damn 
fool! Just like the rest of them here; 
they wanted and wanted and wished 
and wailed, and not one had the guts 
to go get what he wanted. 

But she did. 

She made a remote small smile at 
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Steve, and stepped forward a pace to search the room with her eyes. 
When she found Tommy, she just stood there waiting till he saw her 
too. He came across the big bam floor, weaving between the dancing 
couples, and she held out her coat to him with an inward sigh of relief. 

Everyone there would have noticed, and they'd all feel sorry for Steve, 
and nobody would be surprised at all when she walked out with Tommy 
Handley later. But that was all just helpful ; the big thing was what nobody 
knew, except Tommy. The way the pockets of her coat were sagging with 
the weight of the rifle shells, she could no more have let Steve carry it than 
she could have stood up there and made a public speech about what she 
was doing. 

It was a wonderful party— the best one she could remember. Partly because 
it was Tommy’s party in a way, and she was Tommy’s girl. But probably 
more because she knew it was the last one, and her own excitement was 
catching. She could feel it coming back at her from every man she danced 
with. 

They stayed just long enough to make it look barely all right, and walked 
out, her coat on his arm, while everything was still going strong. 

As soon as they were out of earshot she whispered fiercely: “You still 
have it?” 

“Sure,” he said. “What did you think?” 

“I don’t know. He might have asked you for it . . .” 

“He did — when I got back to the party. I told him I left it in my other 
pants.” 

“No,” she said loudly. A shadow had passed the door. “I want to go 
down to the dock.” It was what any girl would say. If you left the dance 
with a boy, you could only be going to the woods or to the dock, where 
they had a floodlight on party nights. And the way to the dock took them 
past the small bam. 

The little bam was a carpentry shop and machine shop now; this was 
one of the keys Steve usually kept after working hours; it was the one 
Tommy had lied about leaving in his other pants. 

Inside, the two of them worked feverishly. The stores of food, smuggled 
out of the kitchen by Ellen and into the shop by Tom; the few tools he 
thought he had to have ; two rifles off the wall hooks ; their stored ammuni- 
tion, plus her last two pocketfuls ; the three spare cans of gasoline — every- 
thing went into the car, where two empty packs, and a change of clothes for 
each of them were already hidden under the seat. 

By the time anybody who. cared enough to watch could be sure they 
weren’t coming out onto the lighted path again, Ellen did come out — walking 
fast, and headed straight across toward tl^e gate, not toward the dock at all. 

This was the only tricky part, and she was the one who had to do it, 
because they weren’t sure if she could drive well enough to manage the car. 
At the barbwire fence she stopped and waited, till she heard the roar of the 
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motor and the sudden shouting voices, and the headlights seemed to be 
coming straight at her. She pulled the gate open wide, jumped onto the 
running-board of the ancient Ford as it slowed to go through, and held on 
tight till they were round the bend and far enough down the road for Tom 
to open the door and let her get in. 

It was just as easy as that. The thing was, nobody back there ever thought 
anyone would want to get out. AU their barbwire and trick gates and sentry 
posts and alarm rigs — all of it was just to keep outsiders out. And except for 
a few things, like the gas and the anmio that really took some doing to get 
at, the supplies were no problem to store up, as long as you took a little 
bit at a time, and got out before Inventory, which wasn’t till next month. 

The real crazy part of it, though, was the car : the way they all sat around 
watching Tommy tinker with his old Ford every night for the last month 
and chatted about the fine thing he was doing for the Farm. And every 
time he wanted to try it out again, he’d get the keys for the gas pump, and 
every time he got the keys, he’d draw a couple gallons more than he wrote 
down. And just to top it all off, the big party tonight, to celebrate getting 
the car fixed . . . right on top of the demonstration trial that gave him the 
extra cans of gas. 

All it took was timing. Timing and guts. 

"Hey, Tommy?” 

“Yeah?” 

“You got the geiger, didn’t you?” 

“Sure, honey. We got everything. Listen, kid, you can relax now. Quit 
worrying. We got it made.” He took his eyes off the ruinous road just long 
enough to smile at her, and reached out with his arm and pull her closer. 

Contentedly, she let her head settle on his shoulder, and stayed there, 
feeling the wind in her hair, and listening to the sound of an automobile 
engine again. Funny how quick you forgot. It wasn't much more than a year 
since they used to drive back up the hill from the movies this way ... a 
whole crowd together — or just two alone, like now. 

Not like now at all, of course. That was fun ; this was deeply exciting, this 
going out to find a new life in a new world. Drowsily she wondered how far 
they’d have to go, how hard they’d have to look to find good land with 
maybe a decent house on it, where they could settle. . . . 

She must have fallen asleep, or part-way at least, because she sat up with 
a jolt when he pulled the car to a skidding stop on wet gravel. 

“Where are we?’’ She couldn’t see anything in the blackness. “What . . .?” 

“Hobeyville,” he said, and tried to pull her back against him. “That’s a 
good twenty-nine mUe. They’ll never get this far. Take it — ” She shook off 
his hand impatiently. 

“You mean right in the middle of town!” she demanded, as the outline 
of a parking lot between buildings began to suggest itself through the 
darkness. 

“What’s the matter? Take it easy, baby. We got it made now . . .” 
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“Keep your goddam hands off me! I don’t know what you think you got 
made, but it aint gonna be me, brother. Not here." 

“Now look, honey. . . . It's safer here than it would be up in the woods, 
or off the side of the road someplace, or . . 

“It ain’t safe anyplace,’’ she said flatly. “Not till we get a chance to look 
around in daylight and see what’s what. If you wanted something safe, you 
should of stayed with big old Uncle Steve on the farm. He's safe! ... Oh 
I’m sorry. Tommy.” Her anger was gone as suddenly as it had come. “I’m 
all on edge, I guess. Maybe I was asleep. What time is it, anyhow?” 

He was right, of course. If it took them three hours to travel a lousy 
thirty miles, it made sense to wait till dawn here in town, and get some 
sleep, and then be able to pick their roads a little better in the light. Nobody 
would come this far after them. And even if they did, they wouldn’t start 
till after the sun was up. 

“I’m sorry,” she said again. “Look, we better take turns sleeping. I had 
a kind of a nap already. You’ve been doing all the work. Why don’t you 
go in back and stretch out, and I’ll wake you up later ...” 

“There’s other things I could use more than sleep,” he said, and tried to 
get hold of her again. 

“Oh, Tommy,” she said, “not now. Here, I mean. Where anybody could 
be ... oh you know!” And when he wouldn’t stop, she said, “Besides, 
I’m scared. Listen, one of us has to keep watch. If anybody came up, we 
might not hear it, and maybe we’d both fall asleep . . . please. Tommy, 
can’t you wait a little while?” 

So he climbed over into the back seat, and she sat there wide awake and 
waiting eagerly for dawn. 

One hundred and eighteen miles from Hobeyville, about ten o’clock in 
the morning of their third day, the motor coughed feebly, and Tommy got 
out to unscrew their next-to-last spare can of gas. 

“Nice-lookin’ country here,” he said wistfully, when he got back in, and 
this time she agreed with him. 

“There’s a river over that way,” she reminded him. “If we can find a way 
to get over to it . . .” 

“Okay, baby, you’re the boss.” He started the motor again, and they 
crept forward, bouncing and jumping as the two bare rims hit the potholed 
remnant of a highway. It was easier, actually, when he turned off onto a 
grassy strip between trees and brush, that looked like it might have been a 
dirt road once; here the new growth cushioned them a little. They emerged 
on a high cliff, overhanging the river bank. 

He parked in the shelter of a tree, and got out to scout the woods a little 
ways in, while she covered him from the car with the Winchester. 

“Don't see no signs of people,” her announced when he came back. 
“Plenty of rabbits, though. Pretty lively-lookin’, too.” 

She nodded, and got out and stretched. Then they both strapped on their 
packs, and picked up their rifles, and locked the car up tight. 
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Single-file, because there were bad chunks out of the road, they started 
walking down along the edge of the cliff. Below them, they could see a 
stretch of water for perhaps a mile in either direction. 

On the opposite shore of the river there was no cliff: just a slow-rising 
hillside, with brown-leafed trees not turned near as far as the ones back 
home ; and between the trees and the river a gray dry stretch of rubble and 
debris from the spring floods. Stones and boulders, twisted branches, a 
piece of somebody’s roof standing on edge not twenty yards upstream from 
the dug-out foundations of what once must have been somebody’s river- 
edge cottage or camp. 

Outside of the river and themselves, and a few birds circling lazily near 
the cliff, nothing moved. It was hard to think of danger lurking in the 
painted landscape. 

The girl nodded, smiling. “Just like home,’’ she said, thinking of the 
creek down in the village, when the big dam went last spring. 

“Yeah.” Tommy stopped to sling his rifle over his shoulder, and shift the 
knife on his belt closer to his hand. “If I see another one o’ them rabbits, 
I’m gonna try for ’im — what do you think?” 

“Sure,” she said. “Steve’s crazy anyhow.” Steve wouldn’t let them hunt 
any farther than ten miles from the farm. He kept saying the animals any- 
place around a bombed area would be poisonous, and there was no way to 
know how close you were to a fallout section, once you got away from the 
farm. But they’d have to start living off the land sooner or later, and this 
certainly looked like healthy country. “He’s crazy,” she said again. “He’s 
got everybody up there so scared they won’t blow their noses without 
asking . . .” 

They got a rabbit for lunch, and made a fire and hot coffee and Tommy 
carried up water from the river for them to boil and fill the jugs again. He 
even made an extra trip for a bucketfull to get washed with ; and in spite of 
her kidding, he heated up a cupful for himself, and got out his father’s old 
straight razor, and shaved himself carefully. 

“My beard might not look like so much,” he said mildly, “but it sure can 
itch like hell.” 

After that he wanted to make love again. Naturally. But this time even 
he could see they ought to use the daylight to look around some more. 
They had to find some place to stay pretty soon now. This country looked 
good, but they’d have to find a house, or get started building one, if they 
were going to stay. . . . 

It was past the middle of the afternoon when they came out of the woods 
into a clearing, and saw the house. That wasn’t what they noticed first, 
though, either of them. The way they came to it, the first thing they saw 
was the fields behind the hill, and the red bam on the top. And Ellen gave 
an involuntary low whistle of surprise when the house suddenly came into 
view around the edge of the barn. 

It didn’t look as if anybody had been near the place since spring. Every- 
thing just empty. But they had to play it careful anyway. 
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She covered him while he looked into the bam. “Nothing there,” he said, 
but he was jumpy. “I don’t know what it is,” he said uneasily. 

She felt it too, but one of them had to show some guts. “Want me to take 
the house?” she asked contemptuously. 

“You better stay out front,” he said. “And listen, honey — don’t think 
twice before you shoot.” 

“All right]” she said. “I know what to do.” She’d been covering him 
from the car and the woods and one place and another for three days now. 
“Yell out when it’s okay.” 

She watched him go up to the door and push it open. There was a crash 
that made her jump, and then she felt ashamed, because she realized it 
wasn’t a gun, it wasn’t anything at all, it was just the door banging. 

She turned around slowly, covering a half-circle with the rifle. Jumpy, she 
thought. Both of them. What the heU was she so jumpy about? . . . But she 
knew why . . . knew it because she was standing here waiting to go into the 
house they’d probably live in, and the thought of it gave her the creeps. 

It was Tommy . . . 

Tommy with his Please, honey . . . and his Take it easy, baby . . . and 
his I'm sorry and better be careful and what do you think? 

Tommy with all the careful little safety rules Steven had taught him. But 
at least Steve was a man, and thought he knew what he was being careful for. 

A good kid. . . . Sure. . . . 

All she ever heard was a whistle of air behind her. 

After a while she realized she was lying on the ground, and couldn’t find 
her gun. She patted the groimd around her with her hand; got her eyes 
part way open, and became aware of sound. Grunts. Thrashing. Two men 
were fighting. She could see better now, and the first thing she saw clearly 
was the knife. 

Flash. Thrash. 

Men fighting. A man and a boy. Tommy . . . 

She ought to do something. She tried to move, and lightning streaked 
through her head. He hit me! The other man, the bearded one with the 
filthy clothes — he must have been here all the time. Came up behind, and 
knocked her out. 

She saw the gun now, on the ground, two body-lengths away. She started 
toward it, and the movement made the lightning crack again, inside her 
head. 

When she looked at the noises again, the boy was on top. She could lie 
still then. Tommy didn’t need her. He could win . . . 

Realization swept through her like the warmth of the sun in a mist-chilled 
dawn. It was her they were fighting for. She had to lie still. 

Grunt. Flash. Thrash. Grunt. And the man was on top now. Reflexively, 
she inched forward again, but even before the pain hit, she stopped. The 
best man . . . best man always wins. So that was all right . . . 

She lay still, waiting and watched the man, the best man, drive the knife 
home. 
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She lay there, watching, through slitted eyelids, while the best man, brute, 
bloody-beard-bad-num, pawed with animal fingers through the dead man’s 
pack. Watched while the bullets and blanket and beans went flying to the 
ground. Watched while the man, best-brute-madman, jumped to his feet 
with the razor blade and the strop and the mirror. 

The long straight razor, old man Handley’s, he used to hit Tommy with 
the razor strop. Crazy-beard best man, dancing in the wilderness, yellow- 
dog-dingo, mama used to read me, dancing like a maniac, flashing in the sun- 
light. Flash, blade, spin, strop, flash, dance. . . . Mat 

She lay still, as absolutely still as she could be. She did not even breathe. 
Her slitted eyelids closed, as the man with the beard, the blood, and the 
razor, forever and ever, amen, stepped over the dead man, over the tall 
grass, over the rifle, over to her. 

Eyes closed ; but she could see the razor still. If she moved, he would kill 
her. He would certainly kill her if she as much as moved. 

Could he hear her heart beat? Her lungs were bursting. If she breathed 
would he kill her? If she didn’t she would die. 

The shiver that ran through her body as she felt his approach was move- 
ment too. But for this, she taew that she would not be killed. 

Slowly, with a sense of infinite relief, she let the air out of her bursting 
lungs. Her body went limp, every muscle relaxed. She breathed in deeply, 
filling her chest with air, and her blood with the smell of him as he bent 
over her: the blood and the dirt and the sun and the wind and the male 
sweat smell went into her lungs and pumped through her veins, and the 
smell was foul, but it was not death. 

Her eyes came open. She stared into the crusted bearded face, the fierce 
eyes, the wild smile of delight. The razor dropped from his hand as he 
seized her shoulder and pressed it painfully into the ground. 

He was strong. 

He could fight. 

He could conquer. 

She forced herself to breathe in deeply once again, absorbing the rank 
stench, making it her own ; and she felt her mouth curve in an answering 
smile of welcome. . . . 

Ellen Reeves, mother of civilized man. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 
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. . . contributes here a delight- 
fully fresh and funny story about 
a rocketry expert, an astro-ape 
named Beans, an externally 
voluptuous Ice Maiden with a 
Ph.D. and a General whose name 
may well be Blimp — 

Three For The Stars 

A WARM and pleasant evening. A million stars blinked in the Florida 
■^sky (verified by the Chamber of Commerce). A million insects chirruped 
(denied by the Chamber). 

Charles Crumpacker did not see the stars. The bar had huge windows for 
that specific purpose, and he avoided them. He did hear the insects, with 
pleasure. They reminded him of long ago nights, and a brass bed in the 
attic room of an old and solid white house. In the mild summer darkness 
there had been crickets, and the inquiring notes of a tiny owl which had 
nested in the eaves. Uncomplicated days, of basic pains and joys. One could 
weep, on a quiet night, for no reason other than quick, unidentified sorrow. 

Now, Crumpacker considered, his life was no more complicated than the 
ten million parts of a space ship. And tomorrow, if each of the ten million 
bits of his life functioned perfectly in the split second allotted it, the ship 
would leave the ground. The positive performance of ten million more ifs 
and, several months and thirty-five milli on miles later, it would perhaps 
land upon the planet Mars. A hatch would open. An astro-ape named 
Beans, clad in an tiny space .suit, would step out to scamper about for a 
quarter of an hour. Summoned, then, by at raucous buzzer in the helmet of 
his suit. Beans would re-enter the ship, clutching his little bucket of speci- 
mens. And so, several months later, a space capsule would float by para- 
chute gently into the sea, to bob about until picked up by cutter or ’copter. 
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“If,” muttered Charles Crumpacker. He repeated the word several times, 
and wondered why he had not followed his boyhood dreams of crime. 

As it were, due to the Crumpacker method of re-entry thermal reduction, 
the Crumpacker theory of alternate propulsion, the Crumpacker-Barstow 
studies on high speed vibration, the — oh, theories and studies out the old 
gazoo^the United States hoped on the following day to eliminate the gap 
in the race for space. Alternate propulsion was only a theory (although tests 
had been impressive), hence the ape. Crumpacker was glad it was to be an 
ape. Yet he had become so fond of the affectionate little beast in the past 
year that he felt its death in the chill of space might yet leave him with the 
guilt of murder. 

At the thought of Beans, Crumpacker griimed. If the press knew the real 
reason for that name . . . 

The Press. Crumpacker sighed. They would swarm tomorrow. There was 
widespread interest in the project, for the knowledge was common that this 
was to be a shot to end shots. The date, in fact, was known. The destination 
of the rocket was believed to be the moon, however, and nothing had been 
done to dispel the rumor. Success or failure, the greater goal was bound to 
provide a better press. 

Only months before, the Russians had sent two monkeys and a mouse to 
the moon. It had been intended that the moon be circled, and the animals 
return. But the ship had passed the moon and was now God knew where in 
space, its occupants lonesomely dead. The SPCA had been mad as hell. 

Crumpacker had a sudden horrible vision of monkey skeletons, the 
ghostly crew of a wandering space ship. He forced his complete concentra- 
tion on the cocktail napkin. The bar’s name was there, in red, and he traced 
the letters with his finger. There were too many bars called the Satellite, or 
the Space Room, or Astro Room, even the Launching Pad. The name of 
this one was Pete’s. Crumpacker was glad. 

“Like the old maid’s nipple,” said Crumpacker. “It’s not much, but it’s 
sumpthin.” 

The bartender looked up quizzically. “How’s that?” 

“My mother used to say that,” said Crumpacker. “She was an old maid.” 

“Yeah?” said the bartender uneasily. 

“Yeah,” said Crumpacker, and pushed his glass forward. “Fill ’er up.” 

As he raised his glass, Crumpacker watched his hand. It shook. The ice 
tinkled wildly against the glass. Tired, thought Crumpacker, and knew how 
true it was. From center to skin, he was tired. His right eye had developed 
an embarrassing twitch. He had the perpetual numb and nauseous ache of 
fatigue. He sipped bourbon now, and wished for cold pitchers of milk and 
the freshly ironed sheets of an attic bed. 

The elbow in his side was persistent, and finally penetrated the numbness. 
“I ast if you’re one of them scientists,” said the owner of the elbow. 

Crumpacker blinked away his weariness. The man was redfaced and 
wiry, his hands gnarled and knobby. Crumpacker nodded. “Thought I’d 
seen you out there,” the man continued. “Ust to work out there myself. 
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Diggin’ holes and pourin’ cement and stuff like that. Seen you come out 
one day and look over one of them skyrockets that never got off the ground. 
Slowed all t’hell.” 

Crumpacker, a little smashed, asked: “Ever sleep in an attic?” Then he 
said never mind to the hole digger’s grunt. 

“You one of them who’s gonna shoot at the moon? When?” 

“Tomorrow, maybe.” 

“Gonna shoot a man up there?” 

Crumpacker shook his head, looked furtively about, whispered: “Keep 
a secret?” The cement pourer nodded eagerly. “Mice,” hissed Crumpacker. 

“Mice?” 

“A million mice. They’ll eat the moon so the Russians can’t have it.” 

The man’s eyes widened. “Eat the — .” He caught on, momentarily con- 
sidered anger, then chuckled. “Pretty good,” he conceded. Then he sobered. 
“Course, you ain’t gonna hit the moon.” 

God Almighty, thought Crumpacker. “Maybe not,” he admitted. 

“Can’t hit it,” said the man. Crumpacker shrugged. “Wanna know why?” 
Crumpacker made a noise. “I’ll tell ya why.” Another noise from Crum- 
packer. “The moon’s a reflection of the sun, ain’t it?” 

“Yep,” said Crumpacker. 

“Well, you know what a reflection is, don’t ya? You bein’ a scientist and 
all.” 

“I have a general idea,” said Crumpacker. 

“It ain’t nothin’, that’s what. A reflection ain’t nothin’.” He tapped 
Crumpacker’s lapel, and spoke deliberately: “And how — can ya hit — 
nuthin’?” And he winked knowingly, secretively. 

Crumpacker said : “But — .” Then he closed his mouth and gazed for the 
first time out of the window at the stars. There was an odd relief in such 
smug logic. 

He sat until midnight and drank bourbon and thought of the world being 
flat and on the back of a turtle. As he was lurching out, the bartender 
extended a special invitation for Monday. There was to be a grand re-opening 
under a new name : The Blast-Off. Crumpacker swore at him. 
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The General, from a doorway ambush, took Crumpacker by surprise, as 
a good general should. “Do it today, eh, Crumpacker!” TTie General’s 
voice was a machine gun staccato. “Give her hell today! Show Ivan, by 
God! Show him he doesn’t own space! That’s where we’ll fight the next one, 
Crumpacker! Space, by God, there’s the ticket! No room down here any- 
more. Not like the old days!'! remember ^nzio, by God — .” 

“I remember Babylon,” said Crumpacker. 

“Eh?” 

“Never mind.” 
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The General, muttering, turned in at a lavatory. No room, mused Crum- 
packer. No room for war. Never thought we’d run out of room for that. 

Is that the Reason? Crumpacker wondered. Or is it to assure the re-election 
of the present administration? Or are we pioneers and space our last frontier? 
He laughed. Hell, I haven’t even seen Niagara Falls. Or is it as a minister 
told me once — “for the greater glory of God?” 

The Reason — must even the search for that be so complex? If I am ever 
asked, Crumpacker decided, I shall say that I, for one, am doing it just for 
the hell of it. He shook his head to dismiss his thoughts, was immediately 
sorry, and vowed to drink a better brand of bourbon. 

In the final minutes of the countdown, Crumpacker’s hangover had 
numbed into a faint giddiness. He was glad that things were going wdl. 
Although he grudgingly admitted that it probably wouldn’t make a damn if 
things did foul up, with the sternly energetic Greta Barstow pottering about 
as though the telemetering receiving station were about to hatch. 

Crumpacker winced into a metal folding chair. He narrowed his eyes, 
unblurred them on Greta Barstow. Remarkable woman. Strange woman. 
Neck up — uncosmeticed, tight haired, bespectacled scientist. Neck down — 
even a laboratory smock could not camouflage the voluptuous bust, circling 
in and down and around to a dandy bottom. 

“Dandy bottom,” mused Charles Crumpacker. 

Greta Barstow turned to him her cold face of science. “I beg your pardon?’ 

“Perfectly all right,” said Crumpacker. “Ever sleep in an attic?” 

“Dr. Crumpacker,” said Greta, and her voice was crackling ice, “if you 
can emerge from your disgusting fog, I suggest — .” 

“Cert’ny,” said Crumpacker. 

What turns your gears. Dr. Barstow? Crumpacker wondered. What 
makes you go? Do you have a million parts like that damned steel cigar out 
there? Do you have printed circuits instead of veins? A telemeter for a heart? 
There’s something obscene about that body, Barstow. Like breasts upon an 
IBM machine. 

He had been associated with the Great Barstow for three years. Three 
years of that great brain clicking, those great breasts bouncing. Never a 
smile, never a flirtatious feminine word or glance. Their association had 
produced great things. Their theory on the cosmic radiation of the Van 
Allen belts, their studies on high speed vibration, thermal re-entry, weight- 
lessness . . . Yet sometimes — fleetingly — it occurred to Crumpacker that 
he would enjoy violating Dr. Greta Barstow in the back seat of a Model T 
on the edge of a moonswept golf course. 

“Play golf?” asked Crumpacker, and was ignored. 

He stooped to scowl at the subcarrier discriminator. It scowled back. 
How do you do it, you sunna bitch? How do you reach out and catch the 
heartbeat of a monkey, catch it out of the air? 

I know your guts, thought Crumpacker. I know the theory and the facts. 
Facts, God, facts. The fact is that you thrust out your ghostly little fingers 
and pluck a heartbeat out of space. Facts, God, facts. We can build a brain 
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and make it work. We know why it should work and how we want it to 
work, and it works. Why does it? 

How do we know, he considered, that like the good Doctor F., we are 
not creating monsters? Suppose, instead of a heartbeat, we are radioed 
back the faintly remembered tom toms of a jungle tribe, a sound which has 
beaten in the pulse of generations of apes since once, long ago, an ancestor 
munched a bit of fruit and vaguely worried over the sounds made by a 
tribe not far removed from his. 

Crumpacker smiled sadly, remembering his goodbye to Beans. The ape 
had clutched him affectionately about the legs. What must you think of us? 
the scientist wondered. We’ve subjected you to conditions, humiliations you 
were never scheduled for. You submitted humbly, and repaid us with love. 
You learned. You know what to do — you will, at least, react — when the 
hatch opens and you step out, a tiny, pathetic, unwondering creature on a 
dead planet. And all the time, you heart and lungs and liver, every throb 
and drip and sensation will spark through the power pack upon your back 
and leap into the ship back through nothing to us. 

I wonder if you’ll follow your heartbeat back. Beans, old boy? More 
likely you’ll follow the Russian monks into eternal space. Then how long 
before by sheer averages you’re pulled into the atmosphere of an unknown 
planet? Will some alien child wish on your glow as you flame into cinders 
and sprinkle down upon another world? Or will you plunge into the dust of 
a dead and airless moon, belching and breaking wind contentedly to the 
last? Hell, we’ll probably push the boom button before you’re a hundred 
feet off the ground and spread you all over the launch area. I like you. Beans. 
I’d hate to see you smeared. 

But if— just if — you get into space, return or not — ah. Beans, what will 
you see? What will you feel? We’ve protected you against the things we know. 
Heat and cold and weightlessness and acceleration. You have a shield of 
hydrogen to protect you from the cosmic rays of the Van Allen belts. But 
what of the things we don’t know? What belts and clouds and rays that our 
wildest imaginings can never reach — dear God, we’re the first cave man 
staring into the first fire, afraid of what it means, yet extending our fingers 
to its heat. 

“1 don’t want to go,” Crumpacker announced suddenly. 

“Go where?” asked Greta Barstow. 

“To Mars.” 

“Fortunately,” sighed Barstow, “you’re not. I doubt — 

“I want to stay here,” Crumpacker continued. “I want to raise children 
and go to church and sit on porches and read books by Horatio Alger and 
drink beer.” 

Greta Barstow’s eyes glittered. “I warn you, doctor, that I intend to com- 
plain about your drinking to' General Mgreland.” 

“I never drink to General Moreland,” said Crumpacker haughtily. He 
turned back to the subcarrier discriminator. He shook his head, winced, and 
bent closer. “By God,” he said happily. “It’s busted.” 
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Greta Barstow stepped quickly to his side. “What?” 

“It’s busted,” Crumpacker repeated. “Not working. The whole thing's 
off for today. We can all go home and knit our space suits." 

Greta examined the machine. She straightened, and sneered at Crum- 
packer. “Really, Crumpacker,” she said. “This can be fixed in a matter of 
seconds.” 

“Rats,” muttered Crumpacker. He brightened slightly. “Fix it with a 
hairpin, Barstow,” he directed. 

“Don’t be absurd. The simple replacement of a dual triode regulator. An 
elementary — .” 

Crumpacker took the front of Barstow’s smock in his hand. “Goddamn 
you, Barstow,” he said sadly. “Goddamn you and your dual triode regulator. 
You couldn't use a hairpin, could you?” 

Greta Barstow pulled one way, Charles Crumpacker pulled the other, 
taking with him a sizeable chunk of smock as well as some undergarments. 
“No," he murmured. 

Several technicians had leaped the moment cloth began to tear. When 
they seized Crumpacker, he was staring at the clothing he held in his hand, 
and still murmuring "No.” 

Greta Barstow was trying to cover her bosom with her hands. It was not 
difficult. “Not you, Barstow,” said Crumpacker. “Not you.” He began to 
weep softly. “Why, Barstow? Your damned symmetrical scientific mind? 
Here, gentlemen,” he addressed the technicians, “souvenir nose cones.” 

“Give me those,” snarled Greta Barstow. 

They led Crumpacker away, and there was the sober silence that follows 
a scene. The General broke it. “All right, men,” he said. “Let’s get on with 
it. Let’s do it for Charlie Crumpacker.” He lowered his head. “Another 
martyr to the space war,” he concluded impressively, and thought smugly 
that he had always known that Crumpacker was a nut. 

The ten million parts functioned. They clicked and whirred where clicks 
and whirs were planned. They kissed and separated. Circuits were made 
and broken. Regulators regulated, relays relayed, cogs cogged. The steel 
cigar was lighted and with smoke and fire hoisted itself from its ash and 
Beans went away to Mars. 

3 

Each day intensified the interest on Earth in the small ape floating through 
huge space. Poems were written about him. He inspired at least three books 
and countless short stories. There were seven songs written. One — “Monkey 
Talk on Mars”^ — was composed of unintelligible sounds and sold two million 
records. 

There were few minds, in the weeks that followed, that did not sometime 
try to join the little ape in the black and sparkling space. And no ape ever 
before inspired so many people, individually and in congregation, to pray, 
as the Ruler of Space was deluged with pleas for the success of the project. 
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Only small children and Crumpacker, in a rest home, prayed for the safe 
return of the ape. 

Most important to science, but almost unnoticed by the public, were the 
countless reports documenting the functioning of the ape’s body. Each beat 
of Beans’ heart, each impulse of his brain, mtered back through space for 
analysis. Jacozzi, of the National Research Institute, sparked a major con- 
troversy by claiming to detect, after five weeks, a definite change in the 
pattern of Beans’ brain-waves. The controversy was still raging when, at six 
weeks, all contact with the space ship was lost. 

The American scientists, of course, maintained that even if the space ship 
w ere lost, the achievement was an imparalleled success. The Russians extended 
their slncerest sympathies, but mild congratulation, maintaining that nothing 
had been learned, after all, that their two monkeys and a mouse had not 
provided months earlier. TTie American military flatly stated that we were 
now ahead of the Russians in everything. The Russians sneered and sent 
Gagarin to the moon. The SPCA was mad as hell, and introduced a bill 
into Congress which would prohibit the use of anything other than a human 
in future space experiments. That organization insisted, furthermore, that 
the destroy button be instantly pushed, so that somewhere in space Beans 
would be mercifully spared a long dying. 

It was pointed out to these humanitarians that the explosive packet was 
no longer with the ship, that its intent had not been the mercy-killing of a 
monkey, but to prevent an erratic rocket from plunging into Miami. Once 
the ship had escaped the earth, the packet had left it in the final stage. Any- 
way, said the scientists, everyone seemed in a big hurry to fail. The ship was 
entirely automatic, after aU. There was no reason to believe that the ship 
would not perform its mission and return as plaimed, with Beans still fat 
and healthy. 

So for six weeks more, the scientists remained at their receivers, hoping, 
but failing, to re-establish contact. And then, one day, the world watched the 
sky. 

The capsule came floating down by parachute into the sea, scarcely a 
hundred miles from the calculated spot. Radar spotted it miles high, and the 
cutter practically reached out and caught it. The scientists were cursing 
happily, completely losing their aplomb. The General did some mental word 
rattling, and muttered: “Show, Ivan, by God!” Ramirez, a technician, 
barked his knuckles as he undid Beans from his metal home. As many 
hands reached to open the hatch, one of the scientists murmured reverently : 
“It’s been on Mars. My God, and came back here.” The hatch was opened. 
The moment’s silence seemed long. 

A gaunt man named Donnelly chuckled uncertainly. “He — he looks a 
little the worse for wear.” 

Crumpacker was there, his reward for gentle madness, and he touched 
Donnelly’s shoulder reassuringly. “He’s been a long way, George.” 

The ape blinked up at them, squinting into the sun. His fur seemed sparcer, 
and splotched with white. His pinched monkey face was even thinner than 
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before. “Beans,” said Crumpacker 
softly. “How was it, boy?” The ape 
blinked rapidly a few times. Then 
his white teeth appeared very slightly, 
in a grin. He clutched Crumpacker’s 
hand. “Frightening,” said the ape 
clearly. “Damned frightening.” And 
his head lolled, senselessly. 

“I don’t believe it,” murmured 
Donnelly. 

The shocked silence continued 
after the ape had been lifted gently 
from the capsule and carried inside. 
Finally the General cleared his 
throat and laughed uneasily. 
“Damned beast sounded almost 
human. Guttural, of course. Just 
grunts and — .” 

“I heard him,” said Ramirez. “He 
said — .” 

“Don’t be a jackass!” 

“His — his fur is almost white,” 
muttered Ramirez, “and his eyes — .” 

“Shut up!” the General shouted. 
He looked at the stunned faces, 
changed his tone. “Men, men,” he 
soothed. “Men, we’re all over- 
wrought. We’ve been under a terrible 
strain, working against terrible 
odds—.” 

“We’re all martyrs to the goddamn 
space war,” sighed Donnelly. 

The General scowled, but let it 
pass, for the tension was broken. 
“Let’s see what our ape — or whatever 
the hell it was — brought back,” said 
Donnelly. Ramirez lifted the 
receptacle gingerly from the capsule 
and placed it on the deck. The men 
crowded forward. Donnelly elbowed 
them back. “Easy, fellows,” he said. 
“You’ll all get a look.” 

“From another world,” whispered 
one of the men. They gazed reverently 
into the container. There were 
mostly rocks, not unlike those on 
v.s.F. — 4 
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Earth, except for a strange rust-colored moss which covered several, and 
the bottom of the container was spread with a thin layer of purple dust. But 
in the middle, nestled in among the rocks, was a bottle. It was wide mouthed, 
eight or nine inches long, and of an almost translucent glass, which seemed 
to vary from purple to blue, like glass that has been long in the desert sun. 
Inside the bottle was a small scroll. 

The men, murmuring, moved back in awe. “Is — is it a joke?” breathed 
Crumpacker. 

“Could — could it have been in the ship when we launched?” asked Don- 
nelly. “Did any of your men . . .?” He had only to look at their faces to 
know the answer. He touched the bottle lightly, drew back his hand. 

“Take it out,” whispered Ramirez. 

“Mars is a dead planet,” said Crumpacker. 

“Dead, hell!” said the General. “Take it out, Donnelly,” he ordered. 
“Dead, hell! An ally!” 

Donnelly took the bottle cautiously in his hand, gazed at it as it changed 
from purple to blue to purple in the sun. He tilted it, and the scroll dropped 
into his hand. “A dead planet,” he said. He closed his eyes tightly, exhaled 
in a sobbing gasp. “My God,” he said, his voice shaking. “Another civiliza- 
tion. What door are we about to open? What secrets are on the other side?” 

“Open it,” hissed Ramirez. 

Slowly, slowly, Domielly placed the bottle upon the deck. With quivering 
hands, he began to unroll the scroll. 

“Easy, for God’s sake!” cried the General. 

They stared, fascinated, as Donnelly spread it between his hands. The 
writing on the scroll was in blue, a delicate script. 

“We’ve communicated, by God!” shouted the General exultantly. “Wait’ll 
Ivan hears about this, by God! If we can only decode it!” 

“It — it’s in Spanish,” said Ramirez hesitantly. 

The General snorted. “Don’t be a jackass!” 

“I can read it,” Ramirez insisted. “It’s funny Spanish, but that’s what it is.” 

“Ramirez,” said Crumpacker eagerly, “read it. What does it say?” 

Ramirez squinted uncertainly at the scroll. “Well,” he said uneasily. 

“Hah!” said the General. “Just as I — .” 

Ramirez tightened his jaw. “It says — by God, it says : ‘No cream today. 
Leave three quarts milk, and a kiss for me.’ ” He giggled hysterically. “It’s 
signed ‘Mary’!” 

The kneeling men were silent, watching the paper as a breeze fluttered it 
in Donnelly’s hand. At last Crumpacker began to chuckle, very softly. 
Oblivious to the watching meij, he rose to his feet and blew a kiss at the sky. 
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return 

T WAS afraid. When the swelling bulk of the earth blotted our ports, I was 
-•■afraid for the first time. Fear was a sudden throb in my throat and, almost 
as an echo, a sudden throb from Child Within reminded me why it was that 
Earth was swelling in our ports after such a final goodbye. Drawn by my 
mood, Thann joined me as the slow turning of our craft slid the earth out 
of sight. 

“Apprehensive?” he asked, his arm #rm across my shoulders. 

“A little.” I leaned against him. “This business of trying to go back again 
is a Uttle disquieting. You can’t just slip back into the old mold. Either it’s 
changed or you’ve changed — or both. I realize that.” 
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“Well, the best we can do is give it the old college try,” he said. “And all 
for Child Within. I hope he appreciates it.” 

“Or she.” I glanced down at my unfamiliar proportions. “As the case 
may be. But you do understand, don’t you?” Need for reassurance lifted 
my voice a little. “Thann, we just had to come back. I just couldn’t bear the 
thought of Child Within being bom in that strange — tidy — ” My voice 
trailed off and I leaned more heavily, sniffing. 

“Listen, Debbie-my-dear!” Thann shook me gently and hugged me 
roughly. “I know, I know! While I don’t share your aching necessity for 
Earth, I agreed, didn’t I? Didn’t I sweat blood in that dam Motiver school, 
learning to manipulate this craft? Aren’t we almost there?” 

“Almost there! Oh Thann! Oh Thann!” Our craft had completed another 
of its small revolutions, and Earth marched determinedly across the port 
again. I pressed myself against the pane, wanting to reach — to gather in the 
featureless mists, the blurred beauties of the world, and hold them so close 
— so close that even Child Within would move to their wonder. 

I'm a poor hand at telling time. I couldn’t tell you even to within a year 
how long ago it was that Shua lifted the Ship from the flat at Cougar Canyon 
and started the trip from Earth to The Home. I remember how excited I was. 
Even my pony tail had trembled as the great adventure began. Thann swears 
he was standing so close to me at Take-off that the pony tail tickled his nose. 
But I don’t remember him. I don’t even remember seeing him at all during 
the long trip when the excitement of being evacuated from Earth dulled to 
the routine of travel and later became resurrected as anxiety about what 
The Home would be like. 

I don’t remember him at all until that desolate day on The Home when 
I stood at the end of the so-precise little lane that wound so consciously 
lovely from the efficient highway. I was counting, through the blur of my 
tears, the precisely 26 trees interspersed at suitable intervals by seven clumps 
of underbush. He just happened to be passing at the moment and I looked 
up at him and choked, “Not even a weed! Not one!” 

Astonished, he folded his legs and hovered a little above eyelevel. 

“What good’s a weed?” 

“At least it shows individuality!” I shut my eyes, not caring that by so 
doing the poised tears consolidated and fell. “I’m so sick of perfection!” 

“Perfection?” He lifted a little higher above me, his eyes on some far 
sight. “I certainly wouldn’t call The Home perfect yet. From here I can see 
the North Reach. We’ve only begun to nibble at that. The preliminary soil 
crew is just starting analysis.” He dropped down beside me. “We can’t 
waste time and space on weeds. It’ll take long enough to make the whole 
of The Home habitable without using energy on non-essentials.” 

“They’ll find out!” I stubbornly proclaimed. “Someday they’ll find out 
that weeds are essentials. Man wasn’t made for such — such neatness. He has 
to have unimportant clutter to relax in!” 
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“Why haven’t you presented these fundamental doctrines to the Old 
Ones?” He laughed at me. 

“Have I not!” I retorted. “Well, maybe not to the Old Ones, but I’ve 
already expressed myself, and further more, Mr. — Oh, I’m sorry. I’m 
Debbie — ” 

“I’m Thannel,” he grirmed. 

“ — Thannel, I’ll have you know other wiser heads than mine have come 
to the same conclusion. Maybe not in my words, but they mean the same 
thing. This artificiality — this — this — The People aren’t meant to live divorced 
from the — the — ” I spread my hands. “Soil, I guess you could say. They 
lose something when everything gets — gets paved.” 

“Oh, I think we’ll manage,” he smiled. “Memory can sustain.” 

“Memory? Oh Thann, remember the tangle of blackberry vines in back 
of Kroginold’s house? How we used to burrow under the scratchy, cool, 
green twilight in under these vines and hunt for berries — cool ones from the 
shadows, and warm ones from the sun and always at least one thorn in the 
thumb as payment for trespassing. Mmmm — ” Eyes closed, I lost myself in 
the memory. 

Then my eyes flipped open. “Or are you from the other Home? Maybe 
you've never even seen Earth.” 

“Yes, I have,” he said, suddenly sober. “I’m from Bendo. I haven’t many 
happy memories of Earth. Until your Group found us, we had a pretty 
thin time of it.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” I said. “Bendo was our God Bless for a long time when 
I was little.” 

“Thank you.” He straightened briskly and grinned. “How about a race 
to the twenty-third despised tree, just to work off a little steam!” 

And the two of us lifted and streaked away, a yard above the careful 
gravel of the lane, but I got the giggles so badly that I blundered into the 
top of the twenty-first tree and had to be extricated gingerly from its limbs. 
Together we guiltily buried at its foot the precious tiny branch I had broken 
off in my blundering, and then, with muffled laughter and guilty back- 
glances, we went our separate ways. 

That night I lay and waited for the pale blue moon of The Home to vault 
into the sky, and thought about Earth and the Other Home. 

The Other Home was first, of course — the beautiful prototype of this 
Home. But it had weeds! And all the tangled splendor of wooded hillsides 
and all soaring upreach naked peaks and the sweet uncaring, uncountable 
profusion of life, the same as Earth. But The Home died — blasted out of the 
heavens by a cosmic Something that shattered it and scattered The People 
like birds from a fallings tree. Part of them found this Home — or the bare 
bones of it — and started lo remake iuinto The Home. Others found refuge 
on Earth. 'S^'e had it rough for a long time because we were separated from 
each other. Besides, we were Different, with a capital D, and some of us 
didn’t survive the adjustment period. Slowly though, we were Gathered In 
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until there were two main Groups — Cougar Canyon and Bendo. Bendo 
lived in a hell of concealment and fear long after Cougar Canyon had 
managed to adjust to an Outsiders’ world. 

Then that day — even now my breath caught at the wonder of that day 
when the huge ship from the New Home drffted down out of the skies and 
came to rest on the flat beyond the school house! 

And everyone had to choose. Stay or go. My family chose to go. More 
stayed. But the Oldest, Cougar Canyon’s leader, blind, crippled, dying from 
what The Crossing had done to him, he went. But you should see him now! 
You should see him seel And Obla came too. Sometimes I went to her 
house just to touch her hands. She had none, you know, on Earth. Nor 
legs nor eyes, and hardly a face. An explosion had stripped her of all of 
them. But now, because of transgraph and regeneration, she is becoming 
whole again — except perhaps her heart — but that’s another story. 

Once the wonder of the trip and the excitement of living without con- 
cealment, without having to watch every movement so’s not to shock Out- 
siders, had died a little, I got homesicker and homesicker. At first I fought 
it as a silly thing, a product of letdown, or idleness. But a dozen new interests, 
frenzied activities that consumed every waking moment, did nothing to 
assuage the aching need in me. I always thought homesickness was a childish, 
transitory thing. Well, most of it is, but occasionally there is a person who 
actually sickens of it and does not recover, short of return. And I guess I 
was one of those. It was as though I were breathing with one lung or trying 
to see with one eye. Sometimes the growing pain became an anguish so 
physical that I’d crouch in misery, hugging my hurt to me, trying to contain 
it between my knees and my chest — trying to ease it. Sometimes I could 
manage a tear or two that relieved a little — such as that day in the lane with 
Thann. 

“Thann!” I turned from the port. “Isn’t it about time — ” 

“One up on you, Debbie-my-dear,” Thann called from the Motive room. 
“I’m just settling into the old groove. Got to get us slowed down before we 
scorch our little bottoms and maybe even singe Child Within.” 

“Don’t joke about it!” I said. “Remember, the first time the atmosphere 
gave us too warm a welcome to Earth. Ask The Oldest.” 

“The Power be with us,” came Thann’s quick answering thought. 

“And the Name and the Presence,” I echoed, bowing my head as my 
fingers moved to the Sign and then clasped above Child Within. I moved 
over to the couch and lay down, feeling the almost imperceptible slowing of 
our little craft. 

Thann and 1 started Two-ing not long after we met and, at Flahmen 
Gathering time, we Bespoke one another and, just before Festival time, we 
were married. 

Perhaps all this time I was hoping that starting a home of my own would 
erase my longing for Earth and perhaps Thann hoped the same thing. The 
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Home offered him almost all he wanted and he had a job he loved. He felt 
the pioneering thrill of making a new world and was contented. But my 
need didn’t evaporate. Instead, it intensified. I talked it over with the Sorter 
for our Group (a Sorter cares for our emotional and mental problems) 
because I was begiiming to hate — oh, not hate! That’s such a poisonous thing 
to have festering in your mind. But my perspective was getting so twisted 
that I was making both myself and Thann unhappy. She Sorted me deftly 
and thoroughly — and I went home to Thann and he started training to develop 
his latent Motive ability. We both knew we could well lose our lives trying 
to return to Earth, but we had to try. Anyway, I had to try, especially after 
I found out about Child Within. I told Thann and his face lighted up as I 
knew it would, but — 

“This ought to make a bond between you and The Home,” he said. 
“Now you’ll find unsuspected virtues in this land you’ve been spuming.” 

I felt my heart grow cold. “Oh, no, Thann!” I said. “Now more than ever 
we must go. Our child can't be bom here. He must be of Earth. And I want 
to be able to enjoy this Child Within — ” 

“This is quite a Child Without,” said Thann, tempering the annoyance 
in his voice by touching my cheek softly, “Crying for a lollipop. Earth 
flavored. Ah, well!” He gathered me into his arms. “Hippity-hop to the 
Candy Shop!” 

A high thin whistle signaled the first brush of Earth’s atmosphere against 
our craft — as though Earth were reaching up to scrape tenuous incandescent 
fingers against our underside. I cleared my mind and concentrated on the 
effort ahead. I’m no Motiver, but Thann might need my strength before we 
landed. 

Before we landed! Setting down on the flat again, under Old Baldy! And 
seeing them all again! Valancy and Karen and the Francher Kid. Oh, the 
song the Kid would be singing would be nothing to ithe song my heart 
would be singing! Home! Child Within! Home again! I pressed my hands 
against the swell of Child Within. Pay attention I admonished. Be ready for 
your first consciousness of Earth. “I won’t look,” I told myself. “Until we 
touch down on the flat. I’ll keep my eyes shut!” And I did. 

So when the first splashing crash came, I couldn’t believe it. My eyes 
opened to the sudden inrush of water and I was gasping and groping in 
complete bewilderment trying to find air. “Thann! Thann!” I was paddling 
awkwardly, trying to keep my head above water. What had happened? How 
could we have so missed the Canyon — even as inexperienced a Motiver as 
Thaim was? Water? Water to drown in, anywhere near the Canyon? 

There was a gulp and the last bubble of air belched out of our turning 
craft. I was belched out through a jagged hole along with the air. 

Thann ! Thann ! I abandoned vocal*alling and spread my cry clear across 
the band of subspeech. No reply- — no reply! I bobbed on the surface of the 
water, gasping. Oh Child, stay Within. Be Careful. Be Careful! It isn't time 
yet. It isn't time! 
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I shook my dripping hair out of my eyes and felt a nudge against my 
knees. Down I went into darkness, groping, groping — and found him! 
Inert, unresponsive, a dead weight in my arms. The breathless agony of 
struggle ended in the slippery mud of a rocky shore. I dragged him up far 
enough that his head was out of the water, listened breathlessly for a heart- 
beat, then, mouth to mouth, I breathed life back into him and lay gasping 
beside him in the mud, one hand feeling the struggle as his lungs labored to 
get back into rhythm. The other hand was soothing Child Within. Not now, 
not now! Wait — wait! 

When my own breathing steadied, I tore strips off my tattered travel suit 
and bound up his head, staunching the blood that persistently threaded 
down from the gash above his left ear. Endlessly, endlessly, I lay there 
listening to his heart — to my heart — too weak to move him, too weak to 
move myself. Then the rhythm of his breathing changed and I felt his 
uncertain thoughts, questioning, asking. My thoughts answered his until he 
knew aU I knew about what had happened. He laughed a ghost of a laugh. 

“Is this untidy enough for you?” And I broke down and cried. 

We lay there in mud and misery, gathering our strength. I started once 
to a slithering splash across the water from us and felt a lapping of water 
over my feet. I pulled myself up on one elbow and peered across at the 
barren hillside. A huge chunk of it had broken off and slithered down into 
the water. The scar was raw and ragged in the late evening sunshine. 

“Where did it come from?” I asked, wonderingly. “All this water! And 
there is Baldy, with his feet all awash. What happened?” 

“The rain is raining,” said Thann, his voice choked with laughter, his 
head rolling on the sharp shale of the bank. “The rain is raining — and don’t 
go near the water!” His nonsense ended with a small moan that tore my 
heart. 

“Thann! Thaim! Let’s get out of this mess. Come on. Can you lift? Help 
me — ” 

He lifted his head and let it fall back with a thunk against the rocks. His 
utter stillness panicked me. I sobbed as I reached into my memory for the 
inanimate lift. It seemed a lifetime before I finally got him up out of the 
mud and hovered him hand high above the bank. Cautiously I pushed him 
along, carefully guiding him between the bushes and trees until I found a 
flat place that crunched with fallen oak leaves. I placed him softly to the 
ground and for a long time I lay there by him, my hand on his sleeve, not 
even able to think coherently about what had happened. 

The sun was gone when I shivered and roused myself. I was cold and 
Thann was shaken at intervals by an icy shuddering. I scrambled around in 
the fading light and gathered wood together and laid a fire. I knelt by the 
neat stack and gathered myself together for the necessary concentration. 
Finally, after sweat had gathered on my forehead and trickled into my eyes, 
I managed to produce a tiny spark that sputtered and hesitated and then 
took a shining bite out of a d^ leaf. I rubbed my hands above the tiny 
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flame and waited for it to grow. Then I lifted Thann’s head to my lap and 
started the warmth circulating about us. 

When our shivering stopped, I suddenly caught my breath and grimaced 
wryly. How quickly we forget! I was getting as bad as an Outsider! And I 
clicked my personal shield on, extending it to include Thann. In the ensuing 
warmth, I looked down at TTiarm, touching his mud-stained cheek softly, 
letting my love flow to him like a river of strength. I heard his breathing 
change and he stirred under my hands. 

“Are we Home?” he asked. 

“We’re on Earth,” I said. 

“We left Earth years ago,” he chided. “Why do I hurt so much?” 

“We came back.” I kept my voice steady with an effort. “Because of me — 
and Child Within.” 

“Child Within — ” His voice strengthened. “Hippity-hop to the Candy 
Shop,” he remembered. “What happened?” 

“The Canyon isn’t here any more,” I said, raising his shoulders carefully 
into my arms. “We crashed into water. Everything’s gone. We lost every- 
thing.” My heart squeezed for the tiny gowns Child Within would never 
wear. 

“Where are our People?” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I don’t know.” 

“When you find them, you’ll be all right,” he said drowsily. 

“ We'll be all right,” I said sharply, my arms tightening around him. “In 
the morning, we’ll find them and ;^thie will find out what’s wrong with you 
and we’ll mend you.” 

He sat up slowly, haggard and dirty in the upflare of fire light, his hand 
going to his bandaged head. “I’m broken,” he said. “A lot of places. Bones 
have gone where bones should never go. I will be Called.” 

“Don’t say it!” I gathered him desperately into my arms. “Don’t say it, 
Thann! We’ll find The People!” He crumpled down against me, his cheek 
pressed to the curve of Child Within. 

I screamed then, partly because my heart was being torn shred by shred 
into an aching mass — partly because my neglected little fire was happily 
crackling away from me, munching the dry leaves, sampling the brush, 
roaring softly into the lower branches of the scrub oak. I had set the hillside 
afire! And the old terror was upon me, the remembered terror of a man- 
zanita slope blazing on Baldy those many forgotten years ago. 

I cradled Thann to me. So far the fire was movih^away from' usrimr sooni 
soon — 

“No! No!” I cried. “Let’s go home, Thann! I’m sorry! I’m sorry! Let’s 
go home! I didn’t mean to bring you to death! I hate this world! I hate it! 
Thann, Thann!” '■ ^ 

I’ve tried to forget it. It comes back sometimes. Sometimes again I’m so 
shaken that I can’t even protect myself any more and I’m gulping smoke 
and screaming over Thann. Other times I hear again the rough, disgusted 
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words, “Gol-dinged tenderfoots! Setting fire to the whole gol-dinged moun- 
tain. There’s a law!” 

Those were the first words I ever heard from Seth. My first sight of him 
was of a looming giant, twisted by flaring flames and drifting smoke and my 
own blurring tears. 

It was another day before I thought again. I woke to find myself on a 
camp cot, a rough khaki blanket itching my chin. My bare arms were clean 
but scratched. Child Within was rounding the blanket smoothly. I closed my 
eyes and lay lapped in peace for a moment. Then my eyes flew open and I 
called, “Thann! Thann!” and struggled with the blanket. 

“Take it easy! Take it easy!” Strong hands pushed me back against the 
thin musty pillow. “You’re stark, jay-nekkid under that blanket. You can’t 
go tearing around that way.” And those were the first words I heard from 
Glory. 

She brought me a faded, crumpled cotton robe and helped me into it. 
“Them outlandish duds you had on’ll take a fairsized swatch of fixing ’fore 
they’re fit t’ wear.” Her hands were clumsy but careful. She chuckled. “Not 
sure there’s room for both of yens in this here wrapper.” 

I knelt by the cot in the other room. There were only three rooms in the 
house. Thann lay, thin and unmoving as paper, under the lumpy comforter. 

“He wants awful bad to go home.” Glory’s voice tried to moderate to a 
sick room tone. “He won’t make it,” she said bluntly. 

“Yes, he will. Yes, he will! All we have to do is find The People — ” 

“Which people?” asked Glory. 

“The People!” I cried. “The People who live in the Canyon.” 

“The Canyon? You mean Cougar Canyon? Been no people there for 
three-four years. Ever since the dam got finished and the lake started rising.” 

“Where — where did they go?” I whimpered, my hands tightening on the 
edge of the cot. 

“Dunno.” Glory snapped a matchhead with her thumbnail and lighted a 
makin’s cigarette. 

“But if we don’t find them, Thann will die!” 

“He will anyway less’n them folks is magic,” said Glory. 

“They are!” 1 cried. “They’re mag;ic!” 

“Oh?” said Glory, squinting her eyes against the eddy of smoke. “Oh?” 

Thann’s head moved and his eyes opened. I bent my head to catch any 
whisper from him, but his voice came loud and clear. 

“All we have to do is fix the craft and we can go back Home.” 

“Yes, Thann.” I hid my eyes against my crossed wrists on the cot. “We’ll 
leave right away. Child Within will wait ’til we get Home.” I felt Child 
Within move to the sound of my words. 

“He shouldn’t oughta talk,” said Glory. “He’s all smashed inside. He’ll 
be bleeding again in a minute.” 

“Shut up!” I spun on my knees and flared at her. “You don’t know any- 
thing about it! You’re nothing but a stupid Outsider. He won’t die! He 
won't!” 
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Glory dragged on her cigarette. “I hollered some, too, when my son 
Davy got caught in a cave-in. He was smashed. He died.” She flicked ashes 
onto the bare plank floor. “God calls them. They go — ” 

“I’m Called!” Thann caught the familiar word. “I’m Called! What will 
you do, Debbie-my-dear? \^at about Child — ” A sudden bright froth 
touched the comer of his mouth and he clutched my wrist. “Home is so far 
away,” he sighed. “Why did we have to leave? Why did we leave?” 

“Thann, Thann!” I buried my face against his quiet side. The pain in my 
chest got worse and worse and I wished someone would stop that awful 
babbling and screaming. How could I say goodbye to my whole life with 
that ghastly noise going on? Then my fingers were pried open and I lost 
the touch of Thann. The black noisy chaos took me completely. 

“He’s dead.” I slumped in the creaky rocker. Where was I? How long 
had I been here? My words came so easily, so accustomedly, they must be 
a repetition of a repetition. “He’s dead and I hate you. I hate Seth. I hate 
Earth. You’re all Outsiders. I hate Child Within. I hate myself.” 

“There,” said Glory as she snipped a thread with her teeth and stuck the 
needle in the front of her plaid shirt. My words had no impact on her, 
though they almost shocked me as I listened to them. Why didn’t she notice 
what I said? Too familiar? “There’s at least one nightgown for Child Within.” 
She grinned. “When I was your age, folks woulda died of shock to think of 
calling a baby unborn a name like that. I thought maybe these sugar sacks 
might come in handy sometime. Didn’t know it’d be for baby clothes.” 

“I hate you,” I said, hurdling past any lingering shock. “No lady wears 
levis and plaid shirts with buttons that don’t match. Nor cuts her hair like 
a man and lets her face go all wrinkledy. Oh, well, what does it matter? 
You’re only a stupid Outsider. You’re not of The People, that’s for sure. 
You’re not on our level.” 

“For that, thanks be to the Lord.” Glory smoothed the clumsy little 
gown across her knee. “I was taught people are people, no matter their 
clothes or hair. I don’t know nothing about your folks or what level they’re 
on, but I’m glad my arthritis won’t let me stoop as low as — ” She shrugged 
and laid the gown aside. She reached over to the battered dresser and retrieved 
something she held out to me. “Speaking of looks, take a squint at what 
Child Inside’s got to put up with.” 

I slapped the mirror out of her hands — and the mad glimpse of rumpled 
hair, swollen eyes, raddled face and a particularly horrible half-sneer on 
lax lips — slapped it out of her hands, stopped its flight in mid-air, spun it 
up to the sagging plasterboard ceiling, swooped it out with a crash through 
one of the few remaining whole window panes and let it smash against a 
pine tree outside the house; ^ 

“Do thatV' I cried triumphantly. “Even child’s play like that, you can’t 
do. You’re stupid!” 

“Could be.” Glory picked up a piece of the shattered window glass. “But 
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today I fed my man and the stranger within my gates. I made a gown for a 
naked baby. What have you done that’s been so smart? You’ve busted, 
you’ve ruined, you’ve whined and hated. If that’s being smart, I’ll stay 
stupid.” She pitched the glass out of the broken window. “And I’ll slap 
you silly, like I would any spoiled brat, if you break anything else.” 

“Oh, Glory, oh. Glory!” I squeezed my eyes shut. “I killed him! I killed 
him! I made him come. If we’d stayed Home. If I hadn’t insisted. If — ” 

“If,” said Glory heavily, lifting the baby gown. “If Davy hadn’ta died, 
this’d be for my grandkid, most likely. If-ing is the quickest way I know to 
get the blue mully-grubs.” 

She folded the gown and put it away in the dresser drawer. “You haven’t 
told me yet when Child Within is s’posed to come Without.” She reached 
for the makin’s and started to build a cigarette. 

“I don’t know,” I said, staring down at my tight hands. “I don’t care.” 
What was Child Within compared to the pain within? 

“You’ll care plenty,” snapped Glory around the smooth curve of the 
cigarette paper, “if’n you have a hard time and no doctor. You can go ahead 
and die if you want to, but I’m thinking of Child Within.” 

“It’d be better if he died, too,” I cried. “Better than having to grow up in 
this stupid, benighted world, among savages — ” 

“What’d you want to come back so bad for then?” asked Glory. “You 
admit it was you wanted to come.” 

“Yes,” I moaned, twisting my hands. “I killed him. If we’d only stayed 
Home. If I hadn’t — ” 

I lay in the dusk, my head pillowed on Thann's grave — The words had a 
horrible bitterness on my tongue. “How can I bear it, Thann?” I whimpered. 
“I’m lost. I can’t go Home. The People are gone. What’ll I do with Child 
Inside? How can we ever bear it, living with Outsiders? Oh, Call me too. 
Call me too!” I let the rough gravel of the grave scratch against my cheek 
as I cried. 

And yet I couldn’t feel that Thann was there. Thann was a part of another 
life — a life that didn’t end in the mud and misery of a lakeside. He was part 
of a happy adventure, a glad welcome back to the Earth we had thought 
was a thing of the past, a tumultuous reunion with all the dear friends we 
had left behind — the endless hours of vocal and subvocal news exchange — 
Thann was a part of that. Not a part of this haggard me, that squalid shack 
teetering on the edge of a dry creek, this bulging, unlovely, ungainly creature 
muddy-ing her face in the coarse gravel of a barren hillside. 

I roused to the sound of footsteps in the dark, and voices. 

“ — nuttier than a fruitcake,” said Glory. “It takes some girls like that, 
just getting pregnant, and then this here other shock — ” 

“l^at’s she ofiF on now?” It was Seth’s heavy voice. 

“Oh, more of the same. Being magic. Making things fly. She broke that 
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lookin’ glass Davy gave me the Christmas before the cave-in.” She cleared 
her throat. ‘T picked up the pieces. They’re in the drawer.” 

“She oughta have a good hiding!” Anger was thick in Seth’s voice. 

“She'll get one if’n she does anything like that again! Oh, and some more 
about the Home and flying through space and wanting them people again.” 

“You know,” said Seth thoughtfully, “I heard stuff about some folks 
used to live around here. Funny stuff.” 

“All people are funny.” Glory’s voice was nearer. “Better get her back 
into the house before she catches her death of live-forevers.” 

I stared up at the ceiling in the dark. Time was again a word without 
validity. I had no idea how long I had huddled myself in my sodden misery. 
How long had I been here with Glory and Seth? Faintly in my conscious- 
ness, I felt a slight stirring of w onder about Seth and Glory. What did they 
live on? What were they doing out here in the unfruitful hills? This shack 
was some forgotten remnant of an old ghost town — no electricity, no water, 
four crazy walls held together by, and holding up, a shattered roof. For 
food — beans, cornbread, potatoes, prunes, coffee. 

I clasped my throbbing temples with both hands, my head rolling from 
side to side. But what did it matter? What did anything matter any more? 
Wild grief surged up in my throat and I cried out, “Mother! Mother!” and 
felt myself drowning in the icy immensity of the lonely space I had drifted 
across — 

Then there were warm arms around me and a shoulder under my cheek, 
the soft scratch of hair against my face, a rough hand gently pressing my 
head to warmth and aliveness. 

“There, there!” Glory’s voice rumbled gruffly soft through her chest to 
my ear. “It’U pass. Time and the mercy of God will make it bearable. There, 
there!” She held me and let me blot my tears against her. I didn’t know 
when she left me and I slept dreamlessly. 

Next morning at breaWast — before which I had washed my face and 
combed most of the tangles out of my hair — I paused over my oatmeal and 
canned milk, spoon poised. “What do you do for a living, Seth?” 1 asked. 

“Living?” Seth stirred another spoonful of sugar into the mush. “We 
scratch our beans and bacon outa the Skagmore. It’s a played-out mine, 
but there’s a few two-bittin’ seams left. We work it hard enough, we get by — 
but it takes both of us. Glory’s as good as a man — better’n some.” 

“How come you aren’t working at the Golden Turkey or the Iron Duke?” 
I wondered where I had got those names even as I asked. 

“Can’t,” said Glory. “He’s got silicosis and arthritis. Can’t work steady. 
Times are you’d think he was coughing up his lungs. Hasn’t had a bad time 
though since you came.” 

“If I were a Healer,” I^aid, “1 couljl cure your lungs and joints. But I’m 
not. I’m really not much of anything.” I blinked down at my dish. I'm 
nothing. I'm nothing without Thann. I gulped. “I’m sorry I broke your window 
and your mirror. Glory. I shouldn’t have. You can’t help being an Outsider.” 
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“Apology accepted,” Glory grinned dourly. "But it’s still kinda drafty.” 

“There’s a whole window in that shack down-creek a ways,” said Seth. 
“When I get the time. I’ll go get it. Begins to look like the Skagmore might 
last right up into winter, though.” 

“Wish we could get some of that good siding — what’s left of it — and fill 
in a few of our holes,” said Glory, tipping up the scarred blue and white 
coffee pot for the last drop of coffee. 

“I’ll get the stuff soon’s this seam pinches out,” promised Seth. 

I walked down-creek after breakfast, feeling for the first time the sun on 
my face, seeing for the first time the untidy tangle and thoughtless profusion 
of life around me, the dream that had drawn me back to this tragedy. I sat 
down against a boulder, clasping my knees. My feet had known the path to 
this rock. My back was familiar with its sun-warmed firmness, but I had no 
memory of it. I had no idea how long I had been eased of my homesickness. 

Now that that particular need was filled and that ache soothed, it was 
hard to remember how vital and how urgent the whole thing had been. It 
was like the memory of pain — a purely intellectual thing. But once it had 
been acute — so acute that Thann had come to his death for it. 

I looked down at myself and for the first time I noticed I was wearing 
jeans and a plaid shirt — Glory’s, indubitably. The jeans were precariously 
held together, bulging under the plaid shirt, by a huge blanket pin. I smiled 
a little. Outsider makeshift — well, let it stay. They don’t know any better. 

Soon I aroused and went on down-creek until 1 found the shack Seth 
had mentioned. It had two good windows left. I stood in front of the first 
one, reaching into my memory for my informal training. Then I settled to 
the job at hand. 

Slowly, steadily, nails began to withdraw from around the windows. 
With toil and sweat and a few frustrated tears, I got the two windows out 
intact, though the walls around them would never be the same again. I had 
had no idea how windows were put into a house. After the windows, it was 
fairly simple to detach the few good lengths of siding left. I stacked them 
neatly, one by one, drifting them into place. I jumped convulsively at a 
sudden crunching crash, then laughed shakily to see that the poor old shack 
had disintegrated completely, having been deprived of its few solid members. 
Lifting the whole stack of my salvage to carrying height, I started back up- 
creek, panting and sweating, stumbling and pushing the load ahead of me 
until I got smart and, lifting, perched on the pile of planks, I directed my 
airborne caravan up-creek. 

Glory and Seth were up at the mine. I set the things down by the house 
and then, suddenly conscious of weariness, made my way to Thann’s grave. 
1 patted the gravelly soil softly and whispered, “They’ll like it won’t they, 
Thann? They’re so like children. Now Glory will forget about the mirror. 
Poor little Outsider!” 

Glory and Seth were stupefied when they saw my loot leaning against the 
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corner of the shack. I told them where I’d got the stuff and how I had brought 
it back. 

Seth spat reflectively and looked sideways at Glory. “Who’s nuts now?” 
he asked. 

“Okay, okay,” said Glory. “You go tell that Jick Bennett how this stuff 
got here. Maybe he’ll believe you.” 

“Did I do something wrong?” I asked. “Did this belong to Mr. Bennett?” 

“No, no,” said Glory. “Not to him nor nobody. He’s just a friend of 
ours. Him and Seth’re always shooting the breeze together. No, it’s just — 
just — ” She gestured hopelessly then turned on Seth. “Well? Get the hammer.- 
You want her to do the hammering, too?” 

We three labored until the sun was gone and a lopsided moon had pushed 
tself up over the shoulder of Baldy. The light glittered on the smug whole- 
ness of the two windows of the shack and Glory sighed with tired satisfac- 
tion. Balling up the rag she had taken from the other broken window, she 
got it ready to throw away. “First time my windows’ve been wind-tight 
since we got here. Come winter that’s nothing to sneeze at!” 

“Sneeze at!” Seth shook with silent gargantuan laughter. “Nothing to 
sneeze at!” 

“Glory!” I cried. “What have you there? Don’t throw it away!” 

“What?” Glory retrieved the wad from the woodpile. “It’s only the rags 
we peeled ofif’n both of yens before we put you in bed. And another hunk 
we picked up to beat out the fire. Ripped to tatters. Heavy old canvassy 
stuff, anyway.” 

“Give it to me. Glory,” I said. And took the bundle from her wondering 
hands. “It’s tekla,” I said. “It’s never useless. Look.” I spread out sever^ 
of the rags on a flat stone near the creek. In the unreal blend of sunset and 
moonrise, I smoothed a fingernail along two overlapping edges. They merged 
perfectly into a complete whole. Quickly I sealed the other rips and snags 
and, lifting the sheet of tekla shook off the dirt and wrinkles. “See, it’s as 
good as new. Bring the rest in the house. We can have some decent clothes 
again.” I smiled at Glory’s pained withdrawal. “After all. Glory, you must 
admit this pin isn’t going to hold Child Within much longer!” 

Seth lighted the oil lamp above the table and I spread tekla all over it, 
mending a few rips I’d missed. 

“Here’s some more,” said Glory. “I stuck it in that other stovepipe hole. 
It’s the hunk we used to beat the fire out with. It’s pretty holey.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” I said, pinching out the charred spots. “What’s left 
is still good.” And she and Seth himg fascinated around the table, watching 
me. I couldn’t let myself think of Thann, flushed with excitement, trying to 
be so casual as he tried otthis travel suit to show me, so long — so long ago — 
so yesterday, really. * 

“Here’s a little bitty piece you dropped,” said Seth, retrieving it. 

“It’s too little for any good use,” said Glory. 

“Oh, no!” I said, a little intoxicated by their wonder and by a sudden 
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upsurge of consciousness that I was able to work so many — to them — 
miracles. “Nothin’s too small. See. That’s one reason we had it made so 
thick. To spread it thin when we’ve used it.” I took the tiny swatch of tekal 
and began to stretch and shape it, smoother and farther. Farther and farther 
until it flowed over the edges of the table and the worn design on the oil- 
cloth began to be visible through it. 

“What color do you like, Glory?” I asked. 

“Blue,” breathed Glory, wonderingly. “Blue.” 

I stroked blue into the tekla, quickly evened the edges and, lifting the 
fragile, floating chiffony material, draped it over Glory’s head. For a half 
moment I saw my own mother looking with shining eyes at me through 
the lovely melt of color. Then I was hugging Glory and saying, “That’s for 
the borrow of your jeans and shirt!” And she was fingering unbelievingly 
the delicate fabric. There, I thought, / even hugged her. It really doesn’t 
matter to me that she’s just an Outsider. 

“Magic!” said Glory. “Don’t touch it!” she cried, as Seth reached a 
curious hand towards it. 

“He can’t hurt it,” I laughed. “It’s strong enough to use for a parachute — 
or a trampoline!” 

“How did you do it?” asked Seth, lifting another small patch of tekla, 
his fingers tugging at it. 

“Well, first you have to — ” I groped for an explanation. “You see, first — 
Well, then, after that — oh, I don’t know!” I cried. “I just know you do it.” 
I took the piece from him and snatched it into scarf length, stroking it red 
and woolly, and wound it around his neck and bewildered face. 

I slept that night in a gown of tekla, but Glory stuck to her high necked 
crinkle-crepe gown and Seth scorned night clothes. But after Glory blew 
out the light and before she disappeared behind the denim curtain that gave 
me part of the front room for a bedroom of my own, she leaned over, laugh- 
ing in the moonlight to whisper, “He’s got that red thing under his pillow. 
I seen it sticking out from under!” 

Next morning I busied myself with the precious tekla, thinning it, brushing 
up a soft nap, fashioning the tiny thing Child Within would be needing 
some day. Glory stayed home from the mine and tried to help. After the 
first gown was finished, I sat looking at it, dreaming child-dreams any 
mother does with a first gown. I was roused by the sound of a drawer softly 
closing and saw Glory disappear into the kitchen. I went over and opened 
the drawer. The awkward little sugar-sack gown was gone. I smiled pityingly. 
She realized, I said to myself. SAe realized how inappropriate a gown like that 
would be for a child of The People. 

That night Seth dropped the lamp chimney and it smashed to smithereens. 

“Well, early to bed,” sighed Glory. “But I did want to get on with this 
shirt for Seth.” She smoo&ed the soft, wooly tekla across her lap. We had 
figured it down pretty close, but it came out a dress for each of us and a 
shurt for Seth as well as a few necessities for Child Inside. I blessed again 
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the generousness of our travel clothes and the one small part of a blanket 
that had survived. 

“If you’ve got a dime,” I said, returning to the problem of light, “I haven’t 
a cent — but if you’ve got a dime, I can make a light — ” 

Seth chuckled. “If we’ve got a dime. I’d like to see it. We’re ’bout due for 
a trip into town to sell our ore. Got any change. Glory?” 

Glory dumped her battered purse out on the bed and stirred the contents 
vigorously. “One dollar bUl,” she said. “Coffee and sugar for next week. 
A nickel and three pennies. No dime — ” 

“Maybe a nickel will work,” I said dubiously. “We always used dimes or 
discs of argen. I never tried a nickel.” I picked up the coin and fingered it. 
Boy! Would this ever widen their eyes! If I could remember Dita’s instruc- 
tions. I spun the coin and concentrated. I spun the coin and frowningly 
concentrated. I spun the coin. I blushed. I sweated. “It’ll work,” I reassured 
the skeptical side glances of Seth and Glory. I closed my eyes and whispered 
silently, “We need it. Bless me. Bless me.” 

I spun the coin. 

I saw the flare behind my eyelids and opened them to the soft, slightly 
blue handful of light the nickel had become. Seth and Glory said nothing, 
but their eyes blinked and were big and wondering enough to please any- 
one, as they looked into my cupped hand. 

“A dime is brighter,” I said, “but this is enough for here, I guess. Only 
thing is, you can’t blow it out.” 

The two exchanged glances and Seth smiled weakly. “Nutty as a fruit- 
cake,” he said. “But don’t it shine pretty!” 

TTie whole room was flooded with the gentle light. I put it down in the 
middle of the table, but it was too direct for our eyes, so Seth balanced it 
on the top of a window sill and Glory picked up the half-finished shirt from 
the floor where it had fallen and asked in a voice that only slightly trembled, 
“Could you do this seam right here, Debbie? That’ll finish this sleeve.” 

That night we had to put the light in a baking powder can with the lid on 
tight when we went to bed. The cupboard had leaked too much light and 
so had the dresser. I was afraid to damp the glow for fear I might not be 
able to do it again the next night. A Lady Bountiful has to be careful of her 
reputation. 

I sat on the bank above the imperceptibly growing lake and watched 
another chunk of the base of Baldy slide down into the water. Around me 
was the scorched hillside and the little flat where 1 had started the fire. 
Somewhere under all that placid brown water was our craft and everything 
we had of The Home. I felt .my face harden and tighten with sorrow. I got 
up awkwardly and made my way down the steep slant of the bank. I leaned 
against a boulder and stirred the muddy water with one sneaker-clad toe. 
That block of tekla, the seed box, the pictures, the letters. 1 let the tears 
wash downwards unchecked. All the dreams and plans. The pain caught 
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me so that I nearly doubled up. My lips stretched thinly. How physical 
mental pain can be! . If only it could be amputated like — Pain caught me 
again. I gasped and clutched the boulder behind me. This is pain, I cried to 
myself. Not Child Inside ! Not out here in the wilds all alone ! I made my way 
back to the shack in irregular, staggering stages and put myself to bed. 
When Glory and Seth got back, I propped up wearily on one elbow and 
looked at them groggily, the pain having perversely quitted me just before 
they arrived. 

“Do you suppose it is almost time? I have no way of knowing. Time is — 
is diflFerent here. I can’t put the two times together and come out with any- 
thing. I’m afraid. Glory! I’m afraid!” 

“We shoulda taken you into Kerry to the doctor a long time ago. He’d 
be able to tell you, less’n,” she hesitated. “Less’n you are different, so’st he’d 
notice — ” 

I smiled weakly. “Don’t tiptoe so. Glory. I won’t be insulted. No, he’d 
notice nothing different except when birth begins. We can by-pass the 
awfullest of the hurting time — ” I gulped and pressed my hands to the 
sudden emptiness that almost caved me in. “That’s what I was supposed to 
learn from our People here!” I wailed. “I only know about it. Our first child 
is our learning child. You can’t learn it ahead.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Glory dryly. “Child Within will manage to get out- 
side whether you’re hurt or not. If you’re a woman, you can bear the burden 
women have since Eve.” 

So we planned to go into town the next day and just tell the doctor I 
hadn’t been to a doctor yet — lots of people don’t even today. But it started 
to rain in the night. I roused first to the soft sound of rain on the old tin 
roof of the kitchen — the soft sound that increased and increased until it 
became a drumming roar. Even that sound was music. And the vision of 
rain falling everywhere, everywhere, patting the dusty ground, dimpling the 
lake, flipping the edges of curled leaves, soothed me into sleep. I was wakened 
later by the sound of Seth’s coughing. That wasn’t a soothing sound. And 
it got worse and worse. It began to sound as though he actually were coughing 
up his lungs as Glory had said. He could hardly draw a breath between 
coughing spasms. I lay there awake in the dark, hearing Glory’s murmurs 
and the shuff-shuff of her feet as she padded out to the lutchen and back to 
the bedroom. But the coughing went on and on and I began to get a little 
impatient. I tossed in bed, suddenly angrily restless. I had Child Within to 
think of. They knew I needed my rest. They weren’t making any effort to be 
quiet — Finally I couldn’t stand it any longer. I padded in my turn, to their 
bedroom and peered in. Seth was leaning back against the head of the iron 
bedstead, gasping for breath. Glory was sitting beside him, tearing up an 
old pillowcase to make handkerchiefs for him. She looked up at me in the 
half light of the uncovered baking powder can, her face drawn and worn. 

“It’s bad, this time,” she said. “Makin’ up for lost time, I guess.” 
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“Can’t you do something to stop his coughing?” I asked. I really hadn’t 
meant it to sound so abrupt and flat. But it did, and Glory let her hands fall 
slowly to her lap as her eyes fixed on me. 

“Oh,” she said. “Oh.” Then her eyes fairly blazed and she said, “Can’t 
youT’ 

“I’m not a Healer,” I said, feeling almost on the defensive. “If I were, 
I could give — ” 

“You wouldn’t give anybody anything,” said Glory, her face closed and 
cold. “Less’n you wanted to show off or make yourself comfortable. Go 
back to bed.” 

I went, my cheeks burning in the dark. How dare she talk to me like 
that! An Outsider to one of The People! She had no right — My anger broke 
into tears and I cried and cried on my narrow Outsider bed in that falling- 
down Outsider house, but under all my anger and outrage, so closely hidden 
that I’d hardly admit it to myself even, was a kernel of sorrow. I’d thought 
Glory liked me. 

Morning was gray and clammy. The rain fell steadily and the bluish light 
from the baking powder can was cold and uncheerful. The day dragged 
itself to a watery end, nothing except a slight waning and waxing of the light 
outdoors to distinguish one hour from the next. Seth’s coughing eased a 
little and by the second rain-loud morning it had finally stopped. 

Seth prowled around the cramped rooms, his shoulders hunched forward, 
his chest caved in as though he had truly coughed out his lungs. His coughing 
had left him, but his breath still caught in ragged chunks. 

“Set,” said Glory, tugging at his sleeve. “You’ll wear yourself and me 
out too, to-ing and fro-ing like that.” 

“Don’t ease me none to set,” said Seth hoarsely. “Leave me be. Let me 
move while I can. Got a hunch there won’t be much moving for me after 
the next spell.” 

“Now Seth.” Glory’s voice was calm and a little reprimanding, but I 
caught her terror and grief. With a jolt I realized how exactly her feelings 
were mine when I had crouched beside Thann, watching him die. But they're 
old and ugly and through with life 1 1 protested. But they love came the answer, 
and love can never be old nor ugly nor through with life. 

“ ’Sides, I’m worried,” said Seth, wiping the haze of his breath off the 
newly installed window. “Rain like this’ll fill every creek around here. Then 
watch the dam fill up. They told us we’d be living on an island before spring. 
When the lake’s full, we’ll be six foot under. All this rain — ” He swiped at 
the window again, and turning away, resumed his restless pacing. “That 
slope between here and the highway’s getting mighty touchy. Wash it out a 
little at the bottom and it’ll all come down like a ton of bricks. Dam it up 
there, we’d get the full flow right across us and I ain’t feeling much like a 
swim!” He grinned weakly and leaned against the table. 

“Glory.” His breathing was heavy and ragged. “Glory, I’m tired.” 

Glory put him to bed. I could hear the murmur of her voice punctuated 
at intervals by a heavy monosyllable from him. 
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I shivered and went to the little bandy-legged cast iron stove. Lifting one 
of its four lids, I peered at the smoldering pine knot inside. The heaviness 
outside pushed a thin acrid cloud of smoke out at me and I clattered the lid 
back, feeling an up-gush of exasperation at the inefficiency of Outsiders. 
I heated the stove up until the top glowed duU red, and reveled in the warmth. 

Glory came back into the kitchen and hunched near the stove, rubbing 
her hands together. 

“How’d you get the wood to burn?” she finally asked. “It was wet. ’S all 
there is left.” 

“I didn’t,” I said. “I heated the stove.” 

“Thanks,” said Glory shortly (not even being surprised that I could do a 
thing like that!). 

We both listened to the murmur of the rain on the roof and the pop and 
creak of the expanding metal of the stovepipe as the warmth reached upward. 

“I’m sorry,” said Glory. “I shouldn’ta spoken so short the other night 
but I was worried.” 

“It’s all right,” I said magnanimously. “And when my People come — ” 

“Look, Debbie.” Glory turned her back to the stove and clasped her 
hands behind her. “I’m not saying you don’t have folks and that they won’t 
come some day and set everything right, but they aren’t here now. They 
can’t help now, and we got troubles — plenty of troubles. Seth’s worrying 
about that bank coming down and shifting the water. Well, he don’t know, 
but it came down in the night last night and we’re already almost an island. 
Look out the window.” 

I did, cold apprehension clutching at my insides. The creek had water in 
it. Not a trickle, but a wide, stainless-steel roadbed of water that was heavy 
with red silt where it escaped the color of the down-pressing clouds. I ran to 
the other window. A narrow hogback led through the interlacing of a thou- 
sand converging streams, off into the soggy grayness of the mountain beyond 
us. It was the trail — the hilltop trail Glory and Seth took to Skagmore. 

“I hate to ask it of you,” said Glory. “Especially after telling you off like 
I did, but we gotta get outa here. We gotta save what we can and hole up 
at the mine. You better start praying now that it’ll be a few days more 
before the water gets that high. Meanwhile, grab your bedroll and git goin’.” 

I gaped at her and then at the water outside and, running to my cot, 
grabbed up the limp worn bedding and started for the door. 

“Hold it! Hold it!” she called. “Fold the stuff so you can manage it. Put 
on this old hat of Seth’s. It’ll keep the rain outa your eyes for a while, maybe. 
Wait’ll I get my load made up. I’ll take the lead.” 

O/i no ! Oh no ! I cried to myself as panic trembled my hands and hampered 
my folding the bedclothes. Why is this happening to me? Wasn’t it enough to 
take Thann away? Why should I have to suffer any more? 

“Ready?” Glory’s intent eyes peered across her load. “Hope you’ve been 
praying. If you haven’t, you better get started. We gotta make it there and 
back. Seth’s gotta rest some before he tackles it.” 
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“But I can lift!” I cried. “I don’t have to walk! I have my shield. I don’t 
have to get wet! I can go — ” 

“Go then,” said Glory, her voice hard and unfriendly. “Git goin’!” 

I caught at my panic and bit my lips — I needed Glory. “I only mean I 
could take your load and mine, too,” I said, which wasn't what I had origin- 
ally meant at all. “Then you could take something else. I can transport all 
this stuff and keep it dry.” 

I lifted my own burden and hovered it while I took hers from her reluctant 
arms. I lifted the two together and maneuvered the load out the door, 
extending my personal shield to cover it all. “How — how do I get there?” 
My voice was little and scared. 

“Follow the hogback,” said Glory, her voice still unwarmed, as though 
she had been able to catch my hidden emotion, as The People do. “You’ll 
see the entrance up the hill a ways soon as you top out on the ridge. Don’t 
go too far inside. The shoring's rotted out in lots of places.” 

“Okay,” I said. “I’ll come back.” 

“Stay there,” said Glory. “Git goin’. I gotta get Seth up.” My eyes followed 
hers and recoiled from the little brown snake of water that had welled up in 
one corner of the room. I got going. 

Even inside my shield, I winced away from the sudden increased roar of 
descending rain. I couldn’t see a yard ahead and had to navigate from 
boulder to boulder along the hogback. It was a horrible eternity before I 
saw the dark gap of the mine entrance and managed to get myself and my 
burden inside. For several feet around the low irregular arch of the entrance, 
the powdery ground was soggy mud, but farther back it was dry and the 
roof vaulted up until it was fairly spacious. 

I put the bedding down and looked around me. Two narrow strips of 
rail disappeared back into the mine and an ore car tilted drunkenly off one 
side, two wheels off and half-covered with dirt on the floor beside it. I un- 
earthed one wheel and tugging it upright, rolled it, wobbling and unco-oper- 
ative, over to the stack of bedding. I started heating the wheel, making 
slow work of so large a task because I had done so little with the basic Signs 
and Persuasions — the practices of my People. 

Suddenly it seemed to me a long time since I’d left the shack. I ran to the 
entrance and peered out. No Glory or Seth! Where could they be! I couldn’t 
be all alone here with no one around to help me! I swished out into the 
storm so fast my face was splattered with rain before my shielding was 
complete. Time and again I almost lost the hogback. It was an irregular 
chain of rocky little islands back towards the shack. I groped through the 
downpour, panting to Child Within, Oh wait! Oh wait! You can't come now! 
And tried to ignore a vague, growing discomfort. 

Then the miracle happened! High above me I heard the egg-beater whirr 
of a helicopter! Rescue! Now aU this riiad rush and terror and discomfort 
would be over. All I had to do was signal the craft and make them take me 
aboard and take me somewhere away— I turned to locate it and signal it to 
me when I suddenly realized that I couldn’t lift to it — I couldn't lift around 
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Outsiders who would matter. This basic rule of The People was too deeply 
engrained in me. Hastily I dipped down until I perched precariously on one 
of the still-exposed boulders of the trail. I waved wildly up at the slow 
swinging ’copter. They had to see me! “Here I am! Here I am!” I cried, my 
voice too choked even to carry a yard. “Help me! Help me!” And, in despair 
as the ’copter slanted away into die gray falling rain, I slid past vocal calling 
into subvocal and spread my call over the whole band, praying that a 
receptor somewhere would pick up my message. “There’s need!” I sobbed 
out the old childish distress cry of the Group. “There’s need!” 

And an answer came! 

“One of us?” The thought came startled. “Who are you? Where are you?” 

“I’m down here in the rain!” I sobbed, aloud as well as silently. “I’m 
Debbie! I used to live in the Canyon! We went to the Home. Come and get 
me! Oh, come and get me!” 

“I’m coming,” came the answer. “What on Earth are you doing on Earth, 
Debbie? No one was supposed to return so lightly — ” 

“So lightly!” Shattered laughter jabbed at my throat. All the time I’d 
spent on Earth already had erased itself, and I was caught up by the poignancy 
of this moment of meeting with Thann not here — this watery welcome to 
Earth with no welcome for Thann. “Who are you?” I asked. I had for- 
gotten individual thought patterns so soon. 

“I’m Jemmy,” came the reply. “I’m with an Outsider Disaster Unit. 
We’ve got our hands full fishing people out of this damned lake!” He 
chuckled. “Serves them right for damming Cougar Creek and spoiling the 
Canyon. But tell me, what’s the deal? You shouldn’t be here. You went 
back to the Home, didn’t you?” 

“The Home — ” I burst into tears and all the rest of the time that the 
’copter circled back and found a settling-down space on a flat already awash 
with two inches of water. Jemmy and I talked. Mostly I did the talking. We 
shifted out of verbalization and our thoughts speeded up until I had told 
Jemmy everything that had happened to me since that awful crashing day. 
It was telling of someone else — some other far, sad story of tragedy and 
graceless destitution — Outsider makeshifts. I had just finished when the 
’copter door swung open and Jemmy stepped out to hover above the water 
that was sucking my sneakers off the slant of the boulder I was crouched on. 

“Oh, thanks be to The Power,” I cried, grabbing for Jemmy’s hands, but 
stubbing my own on my personal shield. “Oh take me out of this. Jemmy! 
Take me back to The People! I’m so sick of living like an Outsider! And 
Child Within doesn’t want to be bom on a dirt floor in a mine! Oh Jemmy! 
How horrible to be an Outsider! You came just in time!” Tears of thankful- 
ness wet my face as I tried to smile at him. 

“Debbie!” 

Surely that couldn’t be my name! That cold, hard, accusing word! That 
epithet — that — 

“Jemmy!” I collapsed my shield and reached for him. Unbelievably, he 
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would not receive me. “Jemmy!” I cried, the rain wetting my lips. “What’s 
the matter? What’s wrong?” 

He floated back so I couldn’t reach him. “Where are Glory and Seth?” 
he asked sternly. 

“Glory and Seth?” I had to think before I could remember them. They 
were another life ago. “Why back at the cabin, I guess.” I was bewildered. 
“Why?” 

“You have no concern of them?” he asked. “You ask for rescue and 
forget them? What did The Home do to you? You’re apparently not one of 
Us any more. If you’ve been infected with some sort of virus, we want no 
spreading of it.” 

“You don’t want me?” I was dazed. “You’re going to leave me here! 
But — you can’t! You’ve got to take me!” 

“You’re not drowning,” he said coldly. “Go back to the cave. I have a 
couple of blankets in the ’copter I can spare. Be comfortable. I have other 
people who need rescue worse.” 

“But Jemmy! I don’t understand. What’s wrong? What have I done?” 
My heart was shattering and cutting me to pieces with its razor sharp edges. 

He looked at me coldly and speculatively. “If you have to ask, it’d take 
too long to explain,” he said. He turned away and took the blardcets from 
the ’copter. He aimed them at the mine entrance and, hovering them, gaye 
them a shove to carry them through into the mine. 

“There,” he said, “Curl up in your comfort. Don’t get your feet wet.” 

“Oh Jemmy, don’t leave me! Help me!” I was in a state of almost com- 
plete collapse, darkness roaring over me. 

“While you’re curled up, all nice and safe,” Jemmy’s voice came back to 
me from the ’copter, “you might try think ing a little on ‘Just who on Earth 
do you think you are!’ And if you think you have the answer to that, try, 
‘I was hungry — ’ ” 

I didn’t hear him go. I sat hunched in my sodden misery, too far gone 
even to try to puzzle it all out. All my hopes had been built on when my 
People would find me. They’d set everything right. I would be freed from 
all my worry and hardships — and now — and now . . . 

A wave of discomfort that had been building up slowly for some time, 
suddenly surged over me and my fingers whitened as I clutched the rock. 
How could I have mistaken that other pain for this? “Glory!” I whimpered. 
“It’s Child Within!” Now I could remember Glory and Seth. I was back in 
the miserable half-life of waiting for my People. I scrambled to my feet and 
closed my shield, setting it tp warmth to counteract the chill that struck to 
my bones. “I can’t face it alone! Anything, anything is better than being 
alone!” 

I streaked back along the hogback that had alm ost disappeared imder 
the creeping muddy tide. The cabin was in a lake. The back door was ajar. 
The whole thing tilted slightly off true as though it were thinking of tatog 
oflf into the roar of the incredible river that swept the creek bed from bank 
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to bank. I staggered against the door as another hard surge of anguish 
tightened my hands and wrung an involuntary cry from me. 

When it subsided, I wiped the sweat from my upper lip and pushed the 
door farther open. I stepped into the magnified roaring of the rain on the 
roof. Blue light was flooding serenely from the baking powder can on the 
table in the empty kitchen. I snatched it up and ran to the bedroom. 

Seth lay white and unmoving on his bed, his eyes sunken, his chest still. 
I pressed the back of my clenched hand hard against my mouth, feeling the 
bruise of my teeth. “Oh, no!” I whispered, and gasped with relief as a quick 
shallow breath lifted the one thin quilt Glory had left him from the bundle 
of bedding. 

“You came back.” 

My eyes flew to Glory. She sat on the other side of the bed, a shoebox in 
her lap, one hand clutching a corner of the battered old quUt. 

“You didn’t come,” I whispered. “I waited.” 

“No need to whisper.” Her voice was quite as usual except for a betraying 
catch on the last word. “He can’t hear you.” 

“But you must come!” I cried. “The house will go in a minute. The 
creek’s already — ” 

“Why should I come,” she asked without emphasis. “He can’t come.” 

We both watched another of the shaken breaths come and go. 

“But you’ll be washed away — ” 

“So’U you if you don’t git goin’.” She turned her face away from me. 

“But Glory — ” Her name came but twisted — a mufided cry of pain. I 
clenched both hands on the doorjamb and clung until the anguish subsided. 

“Child Within,” said Glory — her eyes intent on me. 

“Yes,” I gasped. “I guess so.” 

Glory stood up and laid the shoebox on the corner of the sagging dresser. 
She leaned over and smoothed the covers under Seth’s chin. “I’ll be back,” 
she told him. She waded through the ruffle of water that covered the floor 
ankle deep, and rounded the bed. 

“We better go,” she said. “You’ll have to point me the way. The trail’s 
gone — ” 

“You mean you’d leave him here alone!” I was sturmed. “Your own 
husband!” 

She looked back at Seth and her lips tightened. “We all die alone, any- 
way,” she said. “He’d tell me to go, if’n he could.” 

Then I was still as I caught the passionate outpouring of her grief and 
love — her last, unspoken farewell to Seth. With an effort she turned her 
eyes back to me. “Our duty’s to the living,” she said. “And Child Within 
won’t wait.” 

“Oh, Glory!” Anguish of sorrow filled my chest till I could only gasp 
again. “Oh, Glory! We can’t, we can’t!” My throat ached and I blinked 
against tears of quite a different sort than those I’d been shedding since 
Thann died. 

I snatched the glowing nickel out of the baking powder can and shoved 
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it into my pocket. “Tuck him in good,” I said, nodding at Seth. “Bring 
whatever you need.” 

Glory looked at me briefly, hope flaring in her eyes, then, with hasty 
shaken hands, she tucked the covers tight around Seth and, grabbing up 
her shoebox, she pushed it under the covers next to him. There was a grating 
grind and the whole shack swung a quarter circle around. 

“Can we get the bed through the doors?” I asked shrilly. 

“Not unless we take it apart,” said Glory, the quietness of her voice 
steadying me, “And there isn’t time.” 

“Then— then— ” 

“The mattress will bend,” she said. “If both of us — ” 

With all my faith and power I withdrew into the Quiet within me. Help 
me now, I prayed. I can do nothing of myself. Strengthen me, guide me, help 
me — 

The last words came audibly as I clutched the foot of the bed, waiting 
until the wave subsided. Then, slowly, deliberately, quietly and unhurried, 
I lifted the mattress Seth lay on and bent its edges enough to get it out of 
the bedroom. I hovered it in the kitchen. Glory and I both staggered as the 
house swayed underfoot — swayed and steadied. 

“Have you something to put over him to keep the rain off?” I asked. “I 
can’t extend my shield that far and lift that much at the same time.” 

“Our slickers,” said Glory, her eyes intent on me with that different look 
in them. “They’U help a little.” 

“Get them then,” I said, “And you’ll have to get on the mattress, too, to 
keep him covered.” 

“But can you — ” Glory began. 

“I will,” I said, holding my Quietness carefully in my mind. “Hurry — 
the house is going.” 

Hastily, Glory snatched the two yellow slickers from the nails behind the 
front door. She scrambled into one and spread the other over Seth. “His 
head, too,” I said, “or he’ll nearly drown. You’d better cover your head, 
too. It’ll be easier to take. Hurry! Hurry!” 

Glory gave one look at the hovering mattress and, setting her lips grimly, 
crawled on and lay beside Seth, one arm protectively across his chest. She’d 
hardly closed her eyes before I started the mattress out the door. The house 
began spiiming at the same time. By the time we got outside, it had turned 
completely around and, as we left it, it toppled slowly into the creek and 
was lost in the tumult of the waters. 

It's no more than the windows and siding, I whispered to myself. In fact, 
it's less because there's no glass to break. But all my frantic reassurances 
didn’t help much. There wero-ptill two lives hanging on my ability to do the 
inanimate lift and transport them. Doggdflly I pushed on, hardly able to 
see beyond the cascade of rain that arched down my shield. Below me the 
waters were quieting because they were getting so deep that they no longer 
quarreled with the boulders and ridges. They smothered them to silence. 
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Ahead and a little below me, rain ran from Glory and Seth’s slickers, and 
the bed, other than where they lay, was a sodden mess. 

Finally I could see the entrance of the mine, a darker blot in the per- 
vading grayness. “There it is. Glory!” I cried. “We’re almost there. Just a 
little — ” And the pain seized me. Gasping, I felt myself begin to fall. All 
my power was draining out thinly — my mind had only room for the all- 
enveloping anguish. I felt the soggy end of the mattress under one arm, and 
then two strong hands grabbed me and began to tug me onto the bed. 

“Try — ” Glory’s voice was almost too far away. “Help yourself! Onto 
the bed! Help yourself!” 

Deliberately I pushed all thought of pain aside. As though in slow motion 
I felt myself lift slightly and slide onto the end of the bed. I lay half on, 
half off and tried to catch my breath. 

“Debbie,” Glory’s voice came calmly and deliberately. “We’re almost in 
the water. Can you lift us up a little?” 

Oh no, I thought. It's too much to ask ! Let me rest. 

Then for no reason at all 1 heard Jemmy’s voice again. “Where’s Glory 
and Seth?” as though in some way I were responsible. / am! I cried to my- 
self. I am responsible for them. I took their lives in my hands when we left the 
bedroom. Even before that! I made myself responsible for them when they 
took me in — 

With infinite effort I pushed myself into the background and reached out 
again to lay hold on The Power and, slowly, the bed rose from the lapping 
of the waters and, slowly, it started again towards the mine entrance and I 
held Glory’s hand in such a bruising grasp you would have thought I was 
birthing something or someone out there in the pelting rain. 

The events of the next few minutes ran hurriedly and clear, but as far 
removed from me as though I were watching everything through the wrong 
end of binoculars. I settled the mattress near the glowing wheel. Glory was 
off in unflurried haste. She spread my bedclothes and got me undressed by 
the light of the nickel she had propped up on a ledge on the wall. I cried 
out when I felt the warmth of my tekla nightgown gliding over my head. 
I’d forgotten the clothes for Child Within! The muddy waters were tumbling 
all their softness and smallness now. 

Another pain came and when it subsided, Glory had brought a coffee 
pot from somewhere — one of those huge enameled camp pots and had filled 
it from somewhere and put it on the wheel-stove to heat. The cases were 
gone from our pillows and they lay beside my bed tom into neat squares 
in a little heap, topped by a battered old jackknife with one sharp blade 
open. One of the thin blankets had been ripped in four. 

Glory’s face appeared over me, rugged, comforting. “We’re doin’ fine,” 
she said. “Me and Seth had a few things stashed here in the mine. Seth’s 
breathing better. You got nothing to worry about now ’ceptin’ Child Within. 
Nothing to worry about there neither ’ceptin’ what you’ll name him now 
that he won’t be Within anymore.” 
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“Oh, Glory!” I whispered and turned my cheek to press against her hand. 

From there on, I was three people — one who cried out and gasped and 
struggled with the pain and against the pain and was bound up in the blind- 
ness of complete concentration on the task at hand, and an accusing one — 
one sitting in judgment. And the third me was standing before the bar of 
that judgment, defenseless and guilty. 

The indictment was read from the big Book. 

“I was hungry,” came the accusation, “and they fed me.” 

“I ate their food,” I admitted. “Unearned — ” 

“I was naked and they clothed me — ” 

“ ‘Now we can have decent clothes,’ ” I heard myself saying again. 

“I was a stranger and they took me in — ” 

“I condescended to let them care for me,” I admitted. 

“I was in the prison of my grief and they visited me.” 

“And I accepted their concern and care of me as an unquestioned right. 
I took and took and took and gave nothing — ” Remorse was sharper than 
the pain that made the other cry out and struggle on the thin bedclothes. 

Think no more highly of yourself than you should. The voice had stopped. 
Now the words ran in ribbons of flames, wavering before my closed eyes, 
searing the tears dry. 

To whom much is given, much is expected. Who would be first must be last. 
Who would be greatest must be the servant of all. 

Whatsoever you do unto the least of these — 

Then suddenly the separation was over and the three of me coalesced in 
a quick blind rush and I listened blissfully to the lusty, outraged cry of My 
Child. 

“Oh, Thann!” I whispered as I slid into a cloud of comfort and relaxation. 
“Oh, Thann, he’s here. Our child — our Tharm-too.” 

“You’re mighty sure, aren’t you?” Glory’s voice was amused. “But you’re 
right. He’s a boy.” 

I pushed sleep away from me a little to fret, “Let me see my poor naked 
baby. All his little clothes — ” 

“Not so naked,” said Glory. “Here, hold him while I get things squared 
around.” She laid the blanket-wrapped bundle beside me and I lifted up on 
one elbow to look down into the miracle of the face of my child. I brushed 
my forefinger across the dark featherdown of his damp hair and lost myself 
in the realization that here was Child Within. This was what had been Becom- 
ing, serenely untouched, within me during all the tumultuous things that had 
happened. I protested from my half sleep when Glory came back for my 
child. 

“Just going to dress him,’’ said Glory. “You can have him back.” 

“Dress him?” I asked fuzzily. f 

“Yes,” said Glory, unwrapping the blanket. “I had that sugar-sack gown 
in my shoebox and them old pillow cases make pretty soft diapers. Not 
very wet-proof though. I’m afraid.” 
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“A boy?” It was Seth’s voice, shaken but clear — his first words since the 
cabin. 

“A boy!” Glory’s voice was a hymn of thankfulness. “Want to see him?” 

“Sure. Us men gotta stick together!” 

I lay and smiled to keep from crying as I heard their murmuring over my 
child. 

“Dark like Davy,” Glory finally said softly. “Well, better give him back, 
I guess.” She laid him beside me. 

“Glory,” I said, “the gown could have been for Davy’s child. So you and 
Seth must be grandparents for my Thaim-too.” 

“I — ” Glory bit her lips and smoothed his blanket with a trembling hand. 
“We — ” She swallowed hard. “Sure. It’s a pleasure.” 

“Hey, Grandma,” called Seth, hardly above a whisper. “I could do with 
some coffee!” 

“Okay, Grampa, keep your shirt on,” said Glory. “One coffee coming 
up!” 

That night after Glory had got us all settled and the nickel light was 
lucked under a rusty tin can and sleep was flowing warmly around us all, 
I roused a little and leaned up on one elbow, instinctively curving myself 
around the precious bundle of my child. The wheel-stove glowed on, taking 
a little of the raw chill off the rocky room. Glory and Seth were sleeping on 
the other side of the wheel, their bedding augmented by one of the blarikets 
Jemmy had left. When I told Glory where they were, but not where they 
came from, she got them and, looking at me over the folded bulk of them, 
opened her mouth, closed it again and silently spread one blanket for me 
and one for them. Now they were both asleep and I was awake listening to 
the ‘voice of many waters, praising — ’ and added my praise to theirs. Out- 
side, the sky was clearing, but the murmuring lap of the waters reminded 
that the numberless creels in the hills had not yet emptied themselves and 
the tide was rising higher. 

I turned over in my mind the odd duality of events of the night. I heard 
and saw again all the accusations, all the admonitions. They must have all 
been waiting for just such a chance when the Distorted Me wasn’t watching, 
to break through and confront me with myself. I had known all the words 
before. Their pertinent wisdom had been familiar to The People before 
they ever arrived on Earth and it was one of the endearing things of Earth 
that we had there found such beautifully rhythmic paraphrases of them. 

As I had laid down the burden of Child Within only to assume the greater 
burden of Thann-too, so also must I lay down the burden of my spoiled- 
brat self and take up the greater burden of my responsibiUty as one of The 
People towards Glory and Seth and whatever the Power sent into my life. 
Jemmy had been right. I wasn’t of The People. I had myself more of an Out- 
sider than an Outsider, even. Well, remorse is useless except insofar as it 
changes your way of doing things. And change I would — the Power being 
my helper. 
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Then I closed my eyes and felt them begin to dampen a little, as I won- 
dered wistfully how long it would be before Jemmy would come again. 
Thann-too stirred in the curve of my arm. I looked down into the shadow 
that held him. “But I do think Jenuny was unnecessarily hard on Child 
Within!” I whispered as I gathered the warm little life closer. 

“I do, too,” came a voice — subvocally. 

Startled, I glanced up. There were two of them standing in the cave 
entrance. 

“And I told him so, too.” The figures moved in, quiet inches above the 
crunch of the mine floor. “Remember me, Debbie? It’s Valancy. Maybe 
you’ve forgotten — ” 

“Forgotten? Oh Valancy!” And we were hugging each other tightly. 
There was a lovely, warm intermingling of thoughts among the three of us, 
and all sorts of explanations — Jemmy had had no idea Child Within was so 
nearly ready to be born — and apologies — “If I’d had any idea, but when 
you — ” and acceptances and reason why and such things as Necessary 
Patterns — “Since you had the situation in hand I went to see if someone 
else — ” untU finally, chastened and relaxed, I watched Valancy cuddling my 
child. 

How could I ever have forgotten Jemmy and Valancy — the glamorous 
Grown-ups — the Old Ones of the Group of my People in Cougar Canyon, 
when the Canyon was still habitable. We had all waved them goodbye when 
our ship left for the Home so long ago. 

“You can look,” said Valancy to Jemmy. “But don’t touch.” Then she 
contradicted herself by putting the sleeping bundle into his arms. She snapped 
her fingers and a small bundle floated in from the mine entrance. 

“I brought some clothes,” she said. “Though it looks as if Glory has 
things well in hand. But here are some of Our Child’s clothes. She grew so 
fast that she hardly got to use some of them. If we don’t tell him, Thann- 
too will never know he had to wear girl-type clothes.” She unfolded the tom 
blanket square from around the baby. “And there’s the gown,” she said, 
smiling, fingering the hem of it, now regrettably damp. 

“There’s the gown,” I said. “Oh, Valancy, wasn’t 1 the luckiest person in 
the whole world to have Glory with me? I didn’t deserve it a bit! What a 
mess I was!” 

“The Glorys of this world have to put up with a lot of messes,” said 
Valancy, deftly changing my child from the skin out, and bundling him, 
still blissfully sleeping, back into my arms. She folded the wet clothes and 
bundled them up. 

“We’re taking you and the 'child back with us,” said Jemmy. “We’d better 
wake Glory and tell her.” 

“Glory!” 1 called softly and audibly, t 

Instantly she was awake and out of bed, blinking in the dimness. “Glory, 
my People have come,” I said. “They want to take me and Thann-too back 
with them. But I’ll be back, just as soon as I can.” 
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Valancy surrendered the baby into Glory’s waiting arms. She held him 
close. “I reckon you do have to go,” she said, her voice muffled against his 
blanket. “He’s going to be needing diapers by the dozen pretty darn soon. 
It’d keep us hopping, washing out what we have.” 

“We brought some supplies for you,” said Jemmy. “They’re from the 
disaster unit. We’re working all around this area helping people who got 
flooded out.” 

“Is Jicker all right?” Seth’s voice came huskily. 

“Jicker?” Jemmy did some fast scaiming — “Oh, yes,” chuckled Jemmy. 
“I remember him. We fished him off the roof of his cabin. Never heard 
such cussing in all my life. Ten minutes solid without repeating himself once!” 

“That’s Jicker,” grinned Seth and settled back down. “I’m glad the old 
cuss is Okay.” 

Jemmy was looking around the shadowy room. “This is the Skagmore, 
isn’t it?” he said. “I thought she was played out a long time ago.” 

“She was — a couple of times,” said Seth. “But we managed to find a few 
more pockets. Enough to keep us going for a while, but I reckon she's about 
done for now, with all this water and stuff.” 

“We had a mine on the other side of Baldy,” said Jemmy. “When we 
moved on up into the hills we didn’t think there was enough left to make it 
worthwhile to leave a crew behind. I think there’s pretty good pickin's there 
for a couple of willing workers. A sort of shack’s there, too, where the 
fellows bunked when it was their shift. I think we piped the spring into the 
kitchen the last summer. It’s not bad. As soon as we get Debbie settled at 
home, we’ll come back and take you there. You can look the set-up over 
and see if you’d like to take a whack at it.” 

“Thanks,” said Glory huskily. “We’ll give her a look. We’re kinda wiped 
out here. This is it.” She gestured at the few possessions huddled around the 
glowing wheel. 

“And only the clothes they stand in,” 1 added. “And Glory’s treasure 
box. I lifted the shoebox from the edge of Seth’s bed and floated it to Glory's 
hands. “Glory,” I said on sudden impulse. “Do you have your mirror in 
there?” 

“The pieces.” Glory’s face reddened slightly. “Silly, keeping useless 
things.” 

“Show it to them,” I asked. “They know I broke it.” 

Slowly Glory took the lid off the box and carefully lifted out the mirror. 
She had fitted all the broken pieces together and they caught and cut into 
pieces what little light there was in the cave. I took the mirror from her and 
looked into it at my shattered, shamed face. “Jemmy,” I said, holding it 
out to him. “I broke it. I ruined something I can’t make right. Can you 
help me?” 

Jemmy took the mirror and stared down into it, his face tight with con- 
centration. After long seconds, there was a sudden liquid flow of light and 
the broken pieces of glass melted into one another and glazed across. He 
gave the mirror back to me and I saw myself mended and whole again. 
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“Here, Glory,” I said, putting it into her hands. “It’s only a part of all 
the apologies and makings-up for what I owe you.” 

She ran her finger across the mended glass, her face tender with memories. 

“Thanks,” she said. “I appreciate it.” 

Jemmy was bringing in a carry-case for me so I wouldn’t have to exert 
myself at all on the return trip. Glory held Thann-too while Valancy and 
Jemmy got me settled. She fingered the soft warmth of the baby blanket 
and burrowed in to uncover one of the tiny pink hands. She tucked it back 
gently, folding the cuff of the gown around it first. 

“Where’s the other stuff?” she asked. “No sense taking makeshifts back 
with you.” 

“No,” 1 said. “You can’t have the gown back, even if you do want to 
keep it. That’s Thann-too’s very first gown, and might have been his only 
gown if things hadn’t worked out as they did. It’s staying in our family, 
every thoughtful stitch of it, and Thann-too’s first child will wear it — ” I 
broke off, overwhelmed by a sudden thought. “Oh, Valancy! I’m a motherl 
And when Thaim-too grows up. I’ll be n grandmotherl” 

They all laughed at my shocked astonishment. And the emotional tem- 
perature of our parting eased. 

When Jemmy and Valancy were ready to transport me out into a sky 
aglow with moonlight and puffy left-over clouds. Glory knelt to surrender 
my baby into my arms. I reached up and hugged her fiercely to me. “You’re 
Thann-too’s grandma, and don’t you forget it,” I whispered. “I’ll be back. 
We’ll both be back, and make everything as right as we can after such a 
horrible beginning. Honestly, all The People aren’t as bad as I make them 
seem. Don’t judge them by me.” 

“Your folks seem to be mighty nice.” Glory was ignoring the tears that 
stood in her eyes. “I— I never minded you too much. Kids will be kids and 
then there was Child Within — ” Her finger touched his sleeping cheek and 
she stood up abruptly. “Lordee! Here I am in my night clothes in front of 
ever’ body!” And she retreated into the shadows to find her slicker to use 
for a robe. 

I waved goodbye once as we launched out over the waters. Glory’s arm 
went up in brief salute and she turned back into the darkness without waiting 
to see us gone. 

“You certainly lucked out there, didn’t you?” said Jemmy from behind 
me. 

“Didn’t I?” I murmured drowsily. “I didn’t expect an angel in jeans and 
plaid shirt. That's not an excuse. It’s an explanation.” 

Jemmy chuckled and in silence we streaked across the sky. I closed my 
eyes against the brightness of the moon. Swallowing sorrow and hugging 
my child close against me, I whispere^ “Oh Thann — oh Thann — oh Thann!” 

And felt him very near. 
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